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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 

CONCERT, ORATORIO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence: Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden. Germany. 
“T declare Mrs. Ratcliffe rege ton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 

study with me to be prepared by Aer.” 

(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTL 

Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





June 17, 1890. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera. Concerts and Oratorio. 
4° East 2ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 








FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@ West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


rect Phrasing.) 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Musz. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice Cutrurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 8 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


(2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


Lamperti (Z/der) 
261 West 23d Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor Sonth Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 95th Street, New York. 
































Address 





Mrs, ELizABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P.M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DB GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 











GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 





PER EW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SOHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 624 Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 

#1 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON : 15 —T" Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co..7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio : 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action 


repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








Complete 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Voca InstRUCTION, 


REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 89th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


ra. Vocal 
ew York. 








Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Choral Conductor. Lessons in Singing. 
Studio: 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
ddress : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 


Maz. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SincinGc MASTER, 
Will not teach in New York this season. 











Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 1386 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 


tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 











OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {= West 50th Street, New York. 
* 7358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 








FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HiGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “‘ Rob Roy ” Companv. 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
‘Tuesdays and nie 14th Street, New York, 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 
For lessons, terms, &c., applv at 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New Vork. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 

Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class i society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular, 
East 28d Street, New York City. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York, 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
Cora RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenu 


Beachmont, Mass, 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 2d Street, New York. 





D’'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


** Perfect artist perfect teacher.”— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St., New York. 





LILLIE BERG'S FOUNDED 1880 
LAMPERTI VOCAL SCHOOL. 


‘ Amerten’s legitimate authority on Lamperti 
(elder). 
Concert, Church, Oratorio, Opera. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. Unequaled ad 
vantages offered. Private and class instruction. 
Send for prospectus. 

The Mystic, 128 West 39th Street, New York. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Segtabe Li eneet and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 Fast 17th Street, New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 

Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theery and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
nist and Conductor. 

Studio: 878 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 

South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 

New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT r NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


Specialties : Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Aveatny New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


PERSONAL OR 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of * NP sa lete Musical 
Analysis,” “Goodrich’s Anal Harmony” 


heer, a Ce 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 


ADOLPH NEUVENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 

GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF, 

Dramatic Prima Donna, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 
WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals. Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 
Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accep’ ted. 
Adaress : 4 ireleg Place, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vocal instruction from the ee perp to an artis- 
tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and cates address 
69 East 105th Street. New York. 


ANTHONY STANKOWIT CH, 


Pianist. 
Address : 312 West I4th Street, New York. 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c, Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music tiall, Room 837. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West Mth Street, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 


openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


ALBERT G. THIES. 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

































































Boston. 


London, England. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


Tenet 
Opera, Concert and Ora’ 
TEACHER OF. SINGING, 
180-132 Boylston street, Boston, 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
~ ii Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher cf the Art of Singing. 














A limited number of pupils will be received in 


June, July and August. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LYMAN WHEELER, 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 











MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

goo letoes Gosh. 1 XS, Diente, being 0 
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Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 

7 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
“ Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not in the world.”—New York Tribune. 


NEW YORK 

MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
132 West 85th Street, New York. 

— THE FACULTY INCLUDES — 

InsTRUCTORS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, - - ~+ _ Director. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, - - - Violin. 
M. F. SCHERHEY, - - - - be 9 


Miss NINA RATHBONE - ocal. 
Lectures by H. E. KREHBIEL ine others. 


Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 


CONCERT SOPRANO. 
Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festival . Address Louis BLUMENBERG, Manager, 
112 E. 18th Street, New York. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation. languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 








Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c, 
Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 


Covent Garden, 
48 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers, 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. reo Bebnke is a ized authori 
ihe recogn ty 
“Mrs. Behnke 

teacher 
ples.’ —7he 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


is well known as a most excellent 
thoroughly philosophical princi- 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Thé&atre Frangais). 


Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
as S ; Dramatic Deliv and Gesture ; Per- 
ccent, Pronunciation and Cantilena in French. 
Italien German, Spanish oe i) 
defects, lisping, nasaling, removed an oa 
Art of Breathing taught. 
25a Argyll Street, London, W. 





CHARLES LUNN, 


Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says; “A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not onlv to the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.” 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “1 am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound,” 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
uret on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 167 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sao. 
ondon, W. 











VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen's 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 

Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 


No, 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


me. | = means of advertising everything connected with 
land, Ireland and Scotland. Specimen copies and 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princif~al Violin Department, 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Musical Directors, 


Resid Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Thorough musical education after the 
matter? of foremost European conserva- 
to: 
ae and boarding pupils may enter at 
time, 
oung ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 

Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM. H. SHERWOOD, . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, - Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, Organ. 
Ss. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


The National Institate of Music, 


179 E.G4th ST., NEW YORK. 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 


Instruction in all branches of Music by eminent 
teachers. Solfeggio, Harmony and 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Sengero. ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolf, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
“monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mile. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, ‘Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER. } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 1, 1895. 


I‘ Sonzogno, the clever Milanese impresario, music 
publisher and editor, had done at the beginning of his 
Berlin stagione what he finally did last week, the affair 
would not in all likelihood have turned out such a dreadful 
fiasco asit did in and from the beginning; for it was a 
fiasco, although this very beginning was mentioned in 
Sonzogno’s Milan paper, // Seco/o, as a most pronounced 
suCCeSS, 

Well, that’s the way successes are sometimes manu- 
factured, I believe, not only in Italy, but elsewhere. 
However, that was not what I wanted to talk about, but 
about the Sonzogno troupe's production of the two great 
modern Italian successes, Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. It took six empty houses at the Linden Theater 
before so clever aman as Sonzogno could be convinced 
that the public would have none of Samara’s beastly opera, 
Martyre, about which I spoke at length in my previous 
budget. Referring to this failure, Sonzogno, in a short in- 
terview, said that he did not come to Berlin to make 
money aS a manager, the high prices he paid his artists 
forbidding such a thing; but that his ‘‘ pure” intentions were 
to push his new publications. Leaving aside the questions 
of the high salaries, which Sonzogno does not pay his 
artists, for he engages them by the year, and at prices 
commensurate with or even below their not over high 
abilities, Sonzogno so far did not gain his ‘‘ pure” intention 
either. As I said before, he-had to drop his new publica- 
tions and revert to his old, tried and successful ones. 

This he was only able to do through the courtesy of the 
royal intendancy here, which, although holding the Berlin 
rights from Senzogno for both Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Rusticana, was liberal enough to allow them to revert for 
the time being to their original owner. Thus we had a 
couple of performances of Leoncavallo’s and Mascagni’s 
so far only successful works at the Linden Theater, and 
these performances were far better in every way than the 
Martyre reproductions, and also much better attended. 
Madame Lison Frandin’s Sanfuzza is renowned all over 
Italy, and I must acknowledge that from an histrionic 
standpoint it deserves such prestige. A more intense 
Tepresentation of the hapless heroine I have not wit- 
nessed from anybody, and I doubt whether even Duse 
could beat it. Vocally, too, Frandin’s Santuzza, al- 
though the lady has very few steady notes in her organ, is 
less distressing than her performance of Martyre, for the 
constant and never for one moment decreasing intensity of 
her impersonation permits of, or at least makes excusable, 
a strong vibrato, which at moments even heightens the 
effect of her singing, if singing it can be properly called. 
At the second performance I noticed in one of the boxes 
our own matchless San/uzza, Mme. Bertha Pierson, who 
watched her Italian consawur (please forgive the coining of 

this word) with the most consummate attention, and was by 
no means ungenerous in bestowing applause upon her. 
The same remark applies also to little Frau Herzog, our 
own charming Vedda, who burst an apparently new pair 
of kid gloves in applauding Rosina Starchio in the familiar 
part. The Italian singer is far the better looking of the 
pair (excuse my candor, dear Mrs. Herzog), but she is no 
such vocalist as our Berlin \Vedda ; neither is her voice as 
pleasing and as ausgiebig. Still 1 also preferred her share 
in Pagliacci to that of the ca/¢ chantant singer she gave in 
Martyre. 

The tenor Bieletto, who sings 7urridu, has the most 
strident voice I have heard for a long time ; but he is also 
a good actor. Sois Broggi Mutini, who sings A/fo, but 
his voice is only fair to middling. Giannina Lucazewska, 
who sang Lo/a, is so homely that she spoils the chances of 
a vratsemblance of the story; not even the most stupid of 
tenors could possibly give up such a Santuzza for such a 
Lola. 

What I was most pleased with was the chorus, which did 
some lively, good acting and sang well in tune, with fair 
rhythm and above all with a greater variety of shading 
than German choruses are wont to indulge in. The stage 
managment was also superior to that customary here, and 
the orchestra, under the careful and sympathetic, although 
frequently audible as well as visible, beat of Conductor 
Ferrari, did their level best. If there had only been a 
greater number of strings the effect would have been still 
better in the way of tonal balance, especially in forte 


Everybody, or nearly everybody, who has any dealings 
whatever with Impresario Fritzsche, of the Theater Unter 
den Linden, at one time or another has trouble with him. 
Sonzogno, of course, was no exception. The consequence 
was a complete break, and now the stage upon which San- 
tuzza last tried to regain 7urridu's affection, and Nedda 
played pranks upon the forehead of her very jealous liege 
lord, Canzo, is again given up to the coy operetta, Die 
Ch tt gerin, by Dellinger. Sonzogno, with his 
forces. retired, however, to that pretty but somewhat 
smaller house, the Neues Theater. Here he produced for 
the first time last week one of his promised novelties, the 
one act opera Festa a Marina, by Gellio Benvenuto Coro- 
naro. His opera Claudia was likewise promised, but so far 
it has not been forthcoming, and the lack of success with 
which Festa a Marina was received makes me think that 
Claudia will not see the Berlin lights. 

The critics here, without, so far as I know, a single ex- 

ception, treated Coronaro very savagely ; in fact, if any of 
them ever wore kid gloves they certainly pulled them off 
when they handled Festa a Marina. Although I cannot 
say that I am an admirer of the work I am forced to own 
up to the fact that I was not displeased with some portions 
of the opera, and that I believe the Berlin critics overshot 
the mark in dealing with the second Sonzogno prize opera. 
Certainly the choruses in the short work, which is of course 
dramatically and musically a close approach to an imita- 
tion of Mascagni’s Cayalleria, are better than Mascagni’s. 
Thus the opening a cafe//a chorus is very taking, effective 
and well written, while the gem of the short opera is a 
chorus for females, which was finely sung and enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded. Upon this chorus hinges also the sorry 
action of the libretto. Sara, although married to 7onz, 
hasa Verhaeliniss with Cicczl/o, the tenor, of course. As 
the French proverb has it, ‘‘ Tout le monde le sait excepté 
le mari.” What is known by the whole seacoast village 
except by the husband is gabbled about by the women who 
in the aforementioned female mocking chorus make fun 
quite openly of poor 7Zonzo's horns, (Notice the verismo in 
the orchestration by the use of the corni during the allu- 
sion, a joke which is as old as Mozart, who, I think, was 
the first to introduce it.) Zonzo, unbeknown by the women, 
is witness to their combined jokes at his expense and fore- 
head decoration. Of course he has a scene with Sara and 
kills her, while the tenor who was the cause of it all walks 
off unpunished, singing his love ditty, just as does the 
Duke in Rigoletto. Well, such is life—at least on the 
stage. Storchio looked pretty as Sara; Laura as Ciccil/o 
pleased me vocally better than the strident tenor, but he 
has not much of a voice for all that, and Broggi Mutini 
was again the fooled but very dramatic husband. I am 
getting awfully tired of these operas with a co-respondent 
in them, just as if there was nothing to write and think 
about in this wide world of ours but the breaking of mar- 
riage vows. 
I understand that in order to raise the interest in the 
Sonzogno stagione Mascagni has been written for, and that 
he will soon come and conduct his Cavalleria. We heard 
him do this at the Royal Opera House two years ago, when 
he took everything much too slow and left the chorus with- 
out breath. Maybe he will be faster with his own country 
people. I must say I admire Sonzogno’s pluck under ad- 
verse circumstances. 





*# 2 *# 


At the Royal Opera personnel’s performances, which 
will be given up to the 2ist inst. at Kroll’s, the special 
attraction all last week was the appearance ‘‘as guest”’ of 
the once famous Cologne tenor, Emil Goetze. He began, 
one might almost say of course, with Lohengrin, and 
scored a most pronounced success with it a week ago last 
Sunday night. The house was filled to overflowing, 
which, however, it always is on Sundays. Goetze seems in 
grand voice again, and in the middle register his vocal 
organ has regained that luscious quality which distin- 
guished it before the tenor’s serious throat troubles, out of 
which he came so successfully with his Bonn physician's 
first wife. Marriage seems to have been beneficial to 
Goetze’s health in more than one way, for he has become 
as rotund and fat as a butcher, and his complexion is as 
florid and roseate as that of a baby. However, the newly 
acquired embonpoint appears detrimental to his high notes, 
which he can now reach only with apparent effort and not 
always with the desired altitude of pitch. 

The most remarkable representation in this Lohengrin 
performance was Mme. Pierson’s Z/sa. Her voice sounded 
as fresh as a daisy, after her summer vacation, and dra- 
matically she is the most sympathetic representative of the 
many I have seen in the part. 

Goetze’s appearance in Flotow's nowadays rarely heard 
and a bit antiquated opera, Allessandro Stradello, came 
near being put off through the sudden indisposition of 
Lieban, who was down for the part of the bandit Zar- 
berino. Where could you find at a moment’s notice any- 
body who can sing or even act this difficult bravura part? 
Well, the telegraph did it, and Mr. Weidmann arrived from 
Hamburg just in time to go through a short rehearsal and 
take the part without further ado, carrying it through with 
a fresh, resonant voice and an astonishing ease of action. 





episodes, 


Miss Weitz and the ever humorous Krolop completed the 


really very satistactory ensemble, in which Goetze’s lyric 
quality of voice shone to greatest advantage. 

No less pleasing was he a few days later as Faws?, 
albeit his stomach does not make him in appearance an 
ideal representative of Goethe’s—beg pardon, Gounod’s 
hero. Marguerite was nicely sung and still better imper- 
sonated by Miss Hiedler, who, in agreeable contrast to 
many other representatives of the rdle, makes no virtuosa 
part of it. Buloz’s Valeniin is too well known to need 
further recommendation, and Miss Rothauser’s Siede/ was 
very pleasing. The Mephisto of Moedlinger is a trifle too 
serious a devil, but on the whole I like his conception bet- 
ter than that of the many clownish or dudish satanic majes- 
ties which I have seen. Moreover, Moedlinger has voice 
and he knows how to use it. Sucher conducted very well, 
and the performance went smoothly. 

Last Saturday night Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro was given 
under Weingartner’s direction and with a cast which, as 
Count Almaviva, contained old man Betz, and as the 
Countess, Mme. Rosa Sucher, both of whom are no longer 
at their best or even endurable in these réles. Heinrich 
Neumann, who is a pretty outspoken sort of fellow, says 
soin the 7ageb/att, and in language which cannot be mis- 
taken. So does Tappert in the A/eine Journal, only in 
language which, as is frequently the case with him, quite 
uncouth, and consequently .nasty. On the other hand, 
Georg Davidsohn, who is a friend and.a staunch admirer of 
Frau Sucher, praises her in the Boersen Courter. Well, 
that’s what may be called difference of opinion. Little 
Miss Dietrich was too much of a lady’s maid and not 
enough of a confidante as Susanna, and Miss Egli, al- 
though she sang well, looked more like a member of the 
royal foot guard than like the page Cherudino. The rest 
of the cast, Krolop, Figaro ; Stammer, Bar fo/o ; Lieban, 
Basilio, &c., were all satisfactory, except Miss Kopka, as 
Marcellina, who is simply dreadful. 

Next Thursday the Royal Opera will produce its first 
novelty for the season, consisting of a two act opera, en- 
titled Ein treuer Schelm, by Ferd. Hummel, the composer 
of Mara, and the same evening a new ballet, with the much 
promising title of Phantasies, from the Bremen Rathskeller, 
is to be given for the first time. 


** 


You will doubtless have seen and commented on the 
d’Albert-Stavenhagen, Lassen and Boehler letters. 

As regards the * Gunléd swindle,” as d'Albert calls it, 
the readers of THe Musica. Courier were informed through 
me a long time ago, as it was one of my cousins, Mr. Moritz 
Floersheim, of Frankfort, who found out and exposed Las- 
sen’s behavior in the matter of Peter Cornelius’ posthumous 
opera. Gunléd was musically left in barely more than the 
beginning of a sketch by the gifted composer of The Barber 
of Bagdad. The widow gave this sketch to her husband's 
best friend, the Frankfort composer Karl Hofbauer, to 
finish. He undertook this difficult task with love, zeal and 
no little amount of talent. When he had nearly completed 
it, and virtually had composed about three-fourths of Gun- 
léd, orchestration and all, he died. Then the widow 
handed the entire material to Lassen, who did what little 
remained to be done, and then produced Gunléd at Wei- 
mar as his own construction of Cornelius’ original sketch, 
leaving out the name of Hofbauer entirely and claiming 
not to have used the latter’s share in the composition. My 
cousin, who was a close and a true friend of the dead Hof- 
bauer, showed up Lassen’s conduct in this affair, and when 
the Weimar paper Deutschland took up the matter, which, 
however, had originally appeared in the Strasburg /os/, 
Court Conductor Lassen had to retire from the Weimar 
seat, which was once held by Liszt. 

Now, the only man who has not yet had his say in print is 
the 1an who through his championship of the cause of 
d’Albert lost his position as intendant of the Weimar Court 
Theatre. I mean, of course, Herr von Bronsart. He is also 
the man who can least afford to lose anything. Thus the 
just sometimes have to suffer for the unjust in ‘* this best 
of all worlds.” 

ss * 

The last meeting of the Budapest court opera intendancy 
with the former director of that institute, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
turned out entirely in favor of the celebrated conductor. 
He was sued by the intendancy for a penalty sum to be 
paid in case of breach of contract, ‘The court was all on 
Mr. Nikisch’s side and the intendancy has to pay the ex- 


penses of the suit. 
72 # 


For the Hans von Biilow monument, which is to be 
erected at Hamburg over the remains of the immortal mu. 
sician, so far 18,015 marks have been collected. This was 
mentioned under the head of foreign notes in last week’s 
issue. Among the subscribers there is an anonymous one 
who contributes 1,000 marks under the pseudonym of ‘‘A 
Grateful Munich Citizen.” The amount of d’Albert’s Dres- 
den concert for the monument was 548 marks. The Berlin 
Philharmonic concert for the same purpose, in which 
Joachim was the soloist, yielded 1,568 marks, while the 
amburg concert, under Professor Barth’s direction, brought 
5,134 marks to the fund. If any American admirers of the 
late Hans yon Biilow desire to contritute to the fund I will 
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gladly forward what is sent me and shall acknowledge re- 
ceipt of such sums in this column. 


** Ff 


The Berlin Liedertafel, one of the best of resident male 
choruses, has undertaken a Saengerfahrt to Stuttgart, Stras- 
burg and Woerth. It numbers about a hundred, and the 
first concert at Stuttgart, under Chorus Master Zander’s 
direction, is reported by telegraph to have been a great 


artistic triumph. see 


The Belgium composer Jan Blockx was in Berlin lately 
and played his ballet Milenka, which had a run of twenty- 
five successful performances last year at the Brussels 
Monnaie theatre, to Director Pierson. It is more than 
likely that the work, which is perfectly charming, will be 
given at the Royal Opera House during the present season. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s comic opera, The Chieftain, has also 
been accepted for performance by the Royal Opera House. 


Talking about Milenka reminds me that a couple of days 
ago I took a walk in the company of His Excellency Count 
Hochberg, the intendant, and Mr. Henry Pierson, the direc- 
tor of the intendancy of the royal theatres. From Milenka 
and its author Blockx the conversation wandered to the 
other lights of the fertile Flemish school of composers, 
when the Count astonished me by enumerating without a 
moment's hesitation the various operas written by Gevaert, 
the Nestor of the Belgian composers. How many of the 
New York music critics could have done the same thing 
without first consulting their Grove? I for one would have 
been badly stuck. 

*en 

Among my callers during the week was Mr. Wiese, the 
impresario of the tournée of Jane de Vigne and Francesco 
Tamango. Then there was Miss Emma J. Freyhofer, 
of Berea, Ohio, who brought a letter from my old friend 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. The lady wants to complete 
her vocal studies here. Miss Elsa Kutscherra called 
before her departure for Paris, where she is to sing 
in some of the Lamoureux concerts, after which she will 
return to New York under contract with Manager Grau. 
Reinhold L. Herman came to tell me that his opera Vineta 
will soon be brought out at Breslau and to invite me to the 
premiére. Then there were President Breuer of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Miss Mildred Marsh, the Cin- 
cinnati pianist ; Miss Caroline Maben, from Portland, Ore., 
who is studying with Scharwenka ; Jan Blockx, the Ant- 
werp composer; Miss Marguerite Melville, from Brooklyn, 
and Mr. W. E. Bassett, from New York, who are both 
going to study the piano here with Prof. Heinrich Barth. 

O. F. 








Lieban.—Julius Lieban has been decorated by the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria with the golden Ludwig medal 
for science and art. 

The Cares of a Composer.—Massenet was so 
afraid that Fri. Renard, who played the title réle in the 
Vienna production of La Navarraise, would not dress the 
part correctly, but would prefer some fashionable apparel, 
that he wrote to her a letter in which ‘‘ he begged on his 
knees and conjured her by all she held dear to wear the 
oldest, raggedest, black dress she could find,” as she had 
to represent a peasant girl. 


Hartmann’s Tannhaecuser.—October 19, 1895, 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the production of Tannbiiuser 
at Dresden, and Ludwig Hartmann has made it the occasion 
of republishing some of the contemporary notices. The 
first performance began at 6 o'clock and was annotinced to 
end at 9, but it did not end till 11, although Wagner, to 
please the singers, had made many cuts. Hartmann gives 
the opinions of the few papers that noticed the performance. 
Most of them, in spite of the sensation caused by the first 
performance, are very brief. The longest criticisms are in 
foreign papers and, it is needless to say, are not favorable. 
The only exception was that of Hanslick, who spoke 
warmly of the work and recognized its importance. 


Chicago Musical College. 
HE wonderful growth of the Chicago Musical 
College is sufficient evidence of the confidence of the 
public in the excellence of the institution. From a small 
music school, merely an experiment in an untried field, to 
one of the greatest conservatories in the world is the won- 
derful record established by this college in the thirty years 
of its existence. This is not so marvelous when one glances 
at the array of notable and distinguished artists which 
comprises its faculty. 

The name of Dr. Ziegfeld, which stands at the head, 
would in itself give prestige to any school. Dr. Ziegfeld 
founded the institution in 1867 and is still its president and 
artistic head. His name is almost as familiar in Europe as 
in the United States. The great musicians and musical 
societies of the Old World seem to vie with one another in 
bestowing honors upon the doctor, the last which he has 
received being the diploma from the Royal Circle Bellini, 
of Italy, which was sent him last July. Upon his recent 
visit to Europe Dr. Ziegfeld was offered the directorship 
of a conservatory in Germany, but preferred to give his 
entire time and attention to the great college which isa 
monument to his wonderful perseverance and extraordinary 
ability. 

Of late years Dr. Ziegfeld seldom appears in concert, as 
his time is so taken up with his duties at the college that 
not a moment is left him for the practice essential to con- 
cert work ; for this very reason he is probably the greater 
as aninstructor. Many of his pupils are concert pianists of 
renown ; others hold positions of importance in the musical 
world as instructors, and it may safely be said that no 
teacher has placed before the public so many successful 
artists. 

The Chicago Musical College has the privilege of confer- 
ring the degrees ‘‘ bachelor of music” and ‘master of 
music.” Pupils in the artists’ class, in which the degree 
‘master of music” is given, are required to pass a rigid 
examination before the board of musical directors of the 
institution before entering this class, and upon finishing 
the course are subjected to another severe test before the 
same board, the successful students then being awarded 
the degree ‘‘ master of music” and a suitable decoration. 

In this connection a few words in reference to the gentle- 
men who are Dr. Ziegfeld's colleagues on the board of mu- 
sical directors might be apropos. Louis Falk, the organist 
and master of theory of music, has been at the side of Dr. 
Ziegfeld in the college for twenty-six years. Mr. Falk, 
like the doctor, is a graduate of Leipsic, and has achieved 
renown as an organist. He has charge of the department 
of musical theory, and his pupils are numbered by the 
hundreds. Mr. Falk combines technical knowledge with 
marked skill, and in his chosen field he has few equals. 
Hans von Schiller, the pianist, who is assistant director of 
the piano department and one of the musical directors of 
the college, studied under Wenzel, Jadassohn and Reinecke 
in Leipsic. He is recognized as a great pianist, and before 
coming to America occupied a position as leading instruc 
tor in the foremost conservatories of Europe. Mr. von 
Schiller is the worthy associate in the direction of the piano 
department of so celebrated a musician as Dr. Ziegfeld. 
William Castle, who for twenty-five years was a favorite 
of the American public, has charge of the vocal department. 
Mr. Castle studied in New York, London and Milan, 
under the best masters, and his répertoire includes eighty- 
seven operas and all the well-known oratorios. His vast 
experience is of untold value to his pupils, and his great 
musical education and celebrity as a singer place him in 
the front rank of the vocal instructors of the day. Mr. 
Castle is a man of great personal magnetism, and certainly 
this department could not have been intrusted to an abler 
director. Bernhard Listemann, the director of the violin 
department, is a musician of renown. He was concert- 
meister of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra for several 
years, and was organizer of the Boston Philharmonic Club. 
As an instructor he has been successful toa marked degree, 
and his many pupils further attest to his ability in this 
direction. The Listemann String Quartet, of the Chicago 





Musical College, stands without a peer in America. The 
balance of the faculty, of whom space will not permit de- 
tailed notice, comprises many names which are familiar on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and to be a member of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty is in itselt sufficient evidence 
of the high rank of the artist. 

The register of pupils this season has been greater than 
in any previous year, and the students represent every 
State in the Union. 


Musical Sand. 

R. CARUS WILSON found that fine sand 
from Studland Bay, which was sonorous on the beach, 
but mute when carried home in a box, gave out a shrill 
note when struck inateacup. The glazed sides of the cup 
increased the intensity of vibration of the sand by increas- 
ing the number of polished surfaces in contact, and this 
was proved by putting the same sand in various vessels 
with rough interiors, and by lining the glazed and polished 

vessels with silk, when it became mute again. 

Sand of the Eigg type, possessing the physical condi- 
tions necessary for the production of music in great perfec- 
tion, is musical in receptacles of almost any kini or form. 
The smallest quantity of musical sand from which Mr. 
Wilson gota true note was athimbleful of Eigg sand. Less 
perfect musical sand, such as that of Studland Bay, was 
found to be usually mute, except in situ or in vessels of 
hard, glazed interiors and of certain definite form. Some 
‘sulky ” sands not only needed vessels of hard, glazed in- 
teriors and of definite form, but also a box or small pedestal 
of wood—a ‘‘ coaxer "—on which the vessel had to be placed 
before the notes became audible. A ‘‘sulky” sand could 
be rendered far more musical by being sifted, washed and 
boiled, giving out notes after this treatment without the 
aid of the “‘ coaxer.” 

Most musical sands are found to be quickly “ killed,” or 
rendered mute by frequent shaking, as the harder materi- 
als abrade the softer, producing a fine dust which prevents 
the production of sound. In further experiments Mr. Wii- 
son operated on unmusical sands by sifting, to remove fine 
particles and to insure uniformity in the size of the grains, 
by rolling down an inclined plane of frosted glass, to sepa- 
rate the rounded from the angular grains, and by boiling in 
dilute hydrochloric acid to cleanse the surfaces, and suc- 
ceeded in thus obtaining a sand which in certain glazed 
vessels gave a musical note as clear as any musical sand 
known to him, except that of Eigg. The results of his ex- 
periments clearly show the physical conditsons which sand 
must possess in order to emit musical sounds, and also that 
it does not appear to be impossible, by suitable artificial 
means, to produce a sand which, like the Eigg sand, will 
be musical in almost any receptacle.—7emple Bar. 











Frankfort.—Bernhard Gottloeber, director of the or- 
chestra at the Palm Garden, Frankfort-on-the-Main, died 
September 25, aged fifty-one. 

Wiesbaden.—Die Fliedermaus has been revived at 
Wiesbaden with great success, and some other operettas 
of the better class will be studied. 

Reichmann.—Theodor Reichmann celebrates on the 
20th the jubilee of his twenty-fifth year in opera. His first 
appearance on the stage was October 20, 1870. 

A Wallenstein.—It is reported that a well-known 
composer of the young Italian school is busy on a Wallen- 
stein trilogy, and has already completed the music for 
Wallenstein's Lager. 

Adelina Patti.—After Christmas Adelina Patti will 
begin a tour with a pantomimic piece, Mirka the Witch, 
which has been performed at her house, Craig-y-Nos, in 
Wales. It will be given first at Paris, then in Berlin and 
Vienna. 

Humperdinck.—A new lyric faerie, The Bronze 
Horse, by Humperdinck, has had great success at Cassel. 
The composer was present at the first performance of this 
work, which has nothing in common with Auber’s Cheval 
de Bronze. 
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PARIS OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
8 RuE CLEMENT MAROT, CHAMPS ELYSEE, - 
PARIS, October 14, 1895. } 
Please note change of address indicated at the head of 
this letter. Hereafter all communications intended for 
this department should be addressed there. 





WANTED—A PULL. 





Tue Weicut or ‘‘ INFLUENCE” ON A Gir_’s CAREER. 


If girls would only stop seeking managers, and let managers seek 
them instead, how different would the result be on their careers !— 
MADAME ZISKA. 

ALF a dozen American vocal students in Paris 

this fall, speaking of their rearrangements for win- 

ter’s study, used the word ‘ pull” to indicate their reasons 

for making such and such decisions. Doubtless other 
nations have the same idea in mind. 

The jump thence to Art’s bosom is indeed a great one, 
but the disease entailed is both contagious and deadly, and 
works surely toward the grave of all that is worth while 
through all the intervening by-ways of human action. 

American would-be stars come here steeped to the lips in 
the poison, and from what I have been able to judge there 
is little hope of cure in the present generation. 

‘*I will take lessons of So and So, he has a pull with the 
Opéra; of So and So, she is strong with the management 
of the Opéra Comique; of another, he has a friend 
who knows Such and Such a person; Monsieur B. 
has a cousin who married the cousin of the secretary of 
This and That; he is the man for me. I am sure 
of success with Mile. C.; her father polished the hats 
of the uncle of Chef Now and Again. See how Telle 
et Telle got on, all on account of the protection she had 
from So and So! You bet tenor C. never got where he 
is through merit; he got solid with wife, sister, aunt of 
Z.; he had a ‘ pull.’” 

False, stupid, idle, ignorant, unreasonable, idiotic, this 
whole routine of thought. 

One thing, and one thing alone, in the wide world governs 
your success. It is the same thing which governs the suc- 
cess of a dress in a shop window, a horse in a stable, beef 
in a butcher's shop, or a house and lot in a public square ; 
namely, your monetary value, your individual appeal to 
base selfishness, the enlarging of a bank account for a busi- 
ness man. 

The minute you throw yourself at the head of a career 
you make of yourself an article of commerce, to be bought 
and sold, not by the highest bidder—nobody bothers to bid 
for you—but according to your marketable value, in voice, 
looks, sense, memory, instruction, general ability, drawing 
power in fact, which means advantage to somebody's 
pocketbook. 

Face to face with that experiment, no human being can 
go bail for you. Your worst enemy may be able to precipi- 
tate you into a whirlpool of attention for the moment ; your 
best friends on earth can do absolutely nothing whatever 
for you in the line of permanent success ; nothing more than 


indicating perhaps where such and such a possibility may 
exist. The pocketbook man receives their letters of intro- 
duction, their praises, promises and judgments with grace- 
ful smiles and deaf ears. He thanks them obsequiously 
for the privilege of knowing you, and gets rid of you with 
the same breath, unless he sees money. You and your 
friend who is his friend might fall dead in the foyer for 
all of the help through the finer appeals. Put half a 
brass coin extra in his coffer, and he is—grateful as job- 
bers can be, to both of you. 

**Paulls” outside of this come in the shape of promises 
from teachers who want to give you lessons, from agents 
who want your money, and from managers who may happen 
to take a fancy to your person. Follow themif you like ; 
you will not be the first, nor will you be alone, nor will you 
be where you expect to be. 

Composers have as little ‘‘ influence” as the rest, and are 
still further tied by themselves, needing superior interpre- 
tation to make their own work a success. 

No composer loves you better than his composition, no 
matter how much you may think so. He makes those 
charming and chainless protestations to you, simply to stir 
your interest in him, so that you will sing his works where- 
ever you go. Evenif you do not do it well, you keep the 
titles before the public. You are a bulletin board for him, 
and he often paints you nicely with praises and glances, but 
be assured there is nothing in it. 

When it came to standing sponsor for you with the com- 
mercial management of a grand opera, he would draw the 
line. He would not risk his work in inefficient hands ; 
and even if he did make the effort in your favor, there are 
the opera directors, who do not love you the smallest bit, 
and who would sell you, soul and body (figuratively), for a 
shilling. (All rules have exceptions.) 

I have heard six American girls in Paris assert confidently 
that their future ‘‘ success” was based wholly upon the 
“consideration ” of the composers whose works they were 
studying. They did not even attempt to offer the plea of 
merit in the cases. But the very funny part of this thing 
is that three of these had the same faith, with the same 
justification, pinned to the same composer ! 

When a cat plays with a mouse, dear girls, it is not 
through affection. 

Managers need artists more than artists need managers, 
just as farmers need potatoes more than potatoes need 
farmers. But an artist does not mean just a singer. 

When the Paris director said : ‘‘ Yes, I know she has no 
voice, but you try and replace her and see what trouble 
you will get into,” he told the story. When the Italian 
director said: ‘‘ Unless methods are changed, in a few 
years we shall have no interpreters,” he told it in another 
way. Managers everywhere complain of the nature of the 
supply ; yet this supply, instead of bringing itself up to the 
advanced standard of requirement, spends its time and vi- 
tality running around pestering the life out of imagined 
“ protectors.” 

The study of Italian, German and pantomime would pro- 
tect a singer better than a score of pulls; yet she spends 
hours and francs hunting up the latter, while she will not 
settle down to a couple of daily hours’ acquirement of the 
former. 

When girls come to search knowledge-power with the 
same avidity that they do side-door influence, then, instead 
of wearing their lives out seeking managers, managers will 
be obliged to seek them. 

Money ! money! money ! 

I never felt such a sudden and awful revulsion of feeling 
against the whole accursed system of trade strife, with its 
trail of devilish influence, as when I saw blood upon the 
hands of Calvé in La Navarraise. 

Under the cyclonic lightnings of her genius the whole 
abomination of the part money plays in the lives of people ; 
the way it interferes with happiness, blasts friendships, 
creates enmities, lays waste life, stultifies development, 
debases the intellect, and brutalizes the heart, flashed like 
a vision before horror stricken eyes. I mentally cursed the 
whole infernal traffic, with its wake of blights on this beauti- 
ful world, and hurled into space the prayer that, before an- 





other century should have passed, this brutal and bar- 
barous selfishness should, with the other barbarous life 
crimes, be laid low before the advance of spiritual develop- 
ment. 

AMERICANS IN Music. 


Mrs. Edward Frothingham, of Beacon street, Boston, is 
one of those advanced souls who through some subtle 
working of heredity have been given the insight of enlight- 
enment even while in the very chains of a wealthy and 
fashionable life. 

Without succumbing to the influence itself, or being en- 
nuied by the meagre monotonies of society life, she men- 
tally resolved that her two little girls should take the joys 
of character development through study, thought, travel 
and educated intelligence, and determined that whatever 
gifts they might possess should be developed to the best 
perfection. From their father, a highly endowed but un- 
trained musical nature, both girls inherited musical gifts 
and instincts of an unusual degree. At four and five they 
began to give evidence of their talents. Since then the 
resolution of the mother has been the source of unending 
combat with the prejudices of conventional society opinion ; 
but she has never wavered from her purpose, and this year 
finds her in Paris with two sweet, sensible girls, guiding 
their advancing footsteps in the paths of culture. 

Half educated in France herself, Mrs. Frothingham 
brought the girls to Paris when mere children and had 
them pursue piano study with Mr. Breitner, who declares 
the younger girl to be one of the most talented pupils he 
ever taught. Returning to Boston, they had for teachers 
Mr. MacDowell and Carl Baermann. Going next to Rome 
they studied under Sgambati and Gulli. There Miss 
Frothingham made her début, being presented at court, 
while her sister, still a child, played with success at teas, 
musicales, &c., of Italian society. 

Promise of voice as well as finger being meantime dis- 
covered in both, counsel and encouragement were had of 
Mme. Viardot, Marchesi, and other educational lights in 
Paris, and after seeking vainly what they wanted in Italy 
the family finally brought up with Lucca at Vienna, and 
there under the Italian-German environment of the great 
singer the first real serious vocal study was commenced. 
In the older girl was discovered a soprano of delicious tim- 
bre, extended compass, extraordinary flexibility, warmth, 
and, in fact, ‘‘ the voice of an artist,” Lucca declaring it 
the best that had ever crossed her path ; and in the younger 
arich, sympathetic mezzo-soprano, with lower tones of pure 
contralto quality. There they continued faithful study, 
broken by visits home, for some years. For finish in 
French technic and language they came here to Mme. La- 
borde, Calvé’s teacher, and during her vacation have been 
with Trabadelo. 

It is areal treat to hear the girls sing together, the voices 
so varied being of exactly similar color as the difference 
between lavender and deep mauve, so blending beautiful- 
ly. Mr. Frothingham, who has been here with the family 
through the season, has already returned to America. 
The others follow on October 18. 

Miss Suzanne Adams, of Boston, sang at the Opéra here 
in Rigoletto on the evening when the King of Belgium was 
present. She never sang so well or with so much success. 
The king was so pleased with her that he asked who she 
was and congratulated her upon her interpretation. 

Miss Rosa Busey, daughter of the artist, N. H. Busey, of 
Baltimore, is here with her mother and sister, living near 
the Trocadéro, and finishing vocal study commenced in 
Baltimore with Alfredo de Giorgio. Here she studied with 
Sbriglia and Mme. Bertrani and is delighted with the 
progress made. Her forte is concert and oratorio work ; 
she does not aspire to operatic honors or professional life. 
She has sung much in salons in Paris, and has promised to 
sing this winter for Mrs. Pell and Mrs. Drake. Her atten- 
tion is somewhat diverted from music, however, by the 
artistic entourage through her father’s gifts. Among their 
friends are the Moslers, who have passed most of their 
lives in Paris, now in New York, and the Dodges, all artists. 

Mme. Ziska says of Mrs. Marie Barnard : 

“She has everything necessary to make one of the great- 
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est dramatic singers of the day—voice, temperament, in- 
telligence, all. If only she will persevere !” 

The standing fault with all foreign pupils, says Mme. 
Ziska, is lack of study conception. They have no idea 
what it means to follow a course of instruction, but flit from 
one point to another as novelty and hope are held out to 
them, They do not come to study, but to go on the stage. 
So, with a false objective point, all that follows must like- 
wise be false. 

Before they come here they should be assured of the fol- 
lowing : 

Voice, health, vocation, time, money. 

Then they all aim for grand opera too soon, whence if 
they fall the disaster is final, whereas should they instead 
commence in small theatres where they might gain ex- 
perience, confidence, reputation, they would find it an 
education equal in value to that of voice culture. 

Again, they all face a French career through a false esti- 
mate of its value and no conception of its weakness or its 
difficulties, Its scope is confined to Brussels, Paris and a 
few provincial French towns, while there is no stage on 
earth—French included—where Italian is not sung. Be- 
sides that, the French language is dead against vocal emis- 
sion. It misrepresents vocal tone instead of showing it off. 
Italian, on the other hand, makes the most of every tone. 
Girls never learn French correctly, anyway, and nothing is 
so barbarous artistically as French badly sung. (I can as- 
sure Mme. Ziska that there is no reason why girls should 
not sing French correctly ; that the reason why they do 
not is wholly the fault of stupid French teachers and of 
vocal teachers who stupidly attempt to teach a lauguage 
in connection with vocal instruction. There is no sense in 
girls xo/ singing French well.) 

Ziska is a pupil of Lamperti and Frezzolini, and has had 
a successful career as an artist, of which more later. With 
a vibrant, triumphant voice, she believes in singing much 
for her* pupils. Of-American and Italian descent, her 
brother, Mr. David Seaton Oberoff, is secretary of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 

Miss Rose Ettinger, Miss Eddy’s protégée, is taking 
piano lessons from our friend Mr. Georges MacMaster, di- 
rector of the MacMaster Institute, and organist of Saint 
Anibroise, Paris. 

By the way, Alphonse Leduc is publishing five new 
pieces for grand organ, among them a toccata, dedicated 
to Mr. W. C. Carl, of New York, and a Cantiléne-pastorale 
to Mr. Clarence Eddy. 

An interesting organ inauguration took place this week 
at Notre Dame de Lourdes at Hazebrouck. Mr. Georges 
MacMaster was master of the ceremonies, and as organ 
virtuoso showed all the resources of the fine instrument in 
a toccata of his own, a pastorale, also his own composi- 
tion, and an improvisation. The audience was large. and 

_ enthusiastic in feeling, the talents of Mr. MacMaster find- 
ing much favor. The instrument was the generous dona- 
tion of M. Mason-Beau to the parish. Mgr. Baunard, in 
paying delicate tribute to the donor, pronounced a remark- 
able dissertation upon religious music in general, particular 
that of the organ. 

On returning to Paris from his vacation, M. Taffanel, 
chef d’orchestre of the Opéra, was met by the good news 
that his son had passed the examinations for the Polytech- 
nic College—fourth in the list—after having been sixth in 
admission to the Normal School. 

Tamagno sang at Varese at a big benefit concert given 
at the Opéra House this week, with tremendous success. 
He was in splendid voice. The audience was extremely 
fashionable. Gounod’s Mors et Vita was sung by Opéra 
artists at the funeral of M. Lupin, the well-known French 
sportsman, at the Madeleine. Notre Dame Cathedral is 
being made luxurious in mourning emblems for the funeral 
of Pasteur, to take place there in a few days. Prince 
George of Prussia, who is a great lover of music, requested 
Nordica to sing for him at Lucerne. She sang part of 
Elsa in Lohengrin. Sarasate and Mme. Berthe Marx are 
engaged forthe first Colonne concert of the 13th. They leave 
immediately for the tour in England. 


Among the notables present at the wedding of Mile. 
Marie Louise Guilmant at Meudon were MM. Massenet, 
Dubois, Breat, Ménant, Barbier de Meynard, Oppert, Mac- 
Master, members of the Institute ; J. de Morgan, director 
of the service of antiquities in Egypt; MM. Purret and 
Bénédite de Chassinal, of the Egyptian Museum in the 
Louvre, and M. Ledrain, of the Assyrian department. 
The music was beautiful. Opéra artists sang, and M. 
Salomé, maitre de chapelle of La Trinité, was organist. 

Now here is an idea. During the performance of his two 
opéras comiques at his chateau this week the Duc de Massa, 
in order to secure perfect attention, no distraction of idea 
and no talking during the music, separated his distin- 
guished guests, installing the ladies in the luxurious gal- 
lery which surrounds the music room, the gentlemen 
being assigned their places in the orchestra beneath. It is 
needless to say that the desired result was secured. A 
hint to the wise is sufficient. 

The greatest musical success after Calvé at the Opéra 
Comique on Wednesday was in the audience—M. Paul 
Vidal, the young Conservatoire teacher and composer, who 
has recently been distinguishing himself as chef d'orches- 
tra at the Opéra. The centre of an admiring company 
within doors, his little march from the front door of the 
theatre to the bottom of the stairs, which he mounted to 
see his friend Carvalho, was in a manner an ovation ; his hat 
was not one instant on his head, and his hand was con- 
stantly extended for the hearty handshakes of numerous 
friends. M. Vidal deserves friendship, for he gives it. 

M. Melchissédec, son of the baritone, who received a prize 
for comedy in the recent Conservatoire competition, has 
been engaged for three years at the Gymnase. The insti- 
tution of marriage will have to rise up and defend itself if 
play writers keep on dealing blows at its weak points after 
the fashion of Les Tenailles, by Paul Hervieu, la Vie and 
les Trois Saisons, three powerfully truthful and attractive 
dissertations upon the subject, presented to Parisians this 
week. Fannie Epcar Tuomas. 








A Musician’s Thoughts about Sing- 
ing. 

F the millions of people in the United States 

the proportion of agreeable singers is amazingly 

small although the vocal organs are practically identical 

in all human beings, and our climate varies from a vigorous 

temperate to a balmy sub-tropical. possessing many indis- 
putably good qualities for the production of singers. 

With such extensive resources to draw from it seems 
strange that so few individuals possess singing voices so 
universally coveted ; and yet there must be some good rea- 
son for this fact. 

There are many who talk in pleasant tones. Some pro- 
fessional speakers entertain their audiences as much by the 
melody of their voices as by their subject matter. All 
great actors possess great versatility of tone modulation, 
and yet none of these sing with equal effectiveness. Most 
adults use their speaking organs in a free flowing, easy 
manner, the people of some nations far surpassing others. 
In Spain the language is a universal musical melody in the 
mouths of her people. Children everywhere speak mu- 
sically, laugh delightfully and sing with an inspiring purity 
and innocence of tone. The explanation of these facts is 
simple. Children talk, laugh and sing in a positively nat- 
ural way, and while grown people speak naturally they 
almost invariably laugh and sing in an artificially strained 
or ventriloquial manner. Things done naturally are done 
gracefully and entertainingly, while things done artificially 
are apt to be stilted and stiff. 

Children walk and run with inexpressible grace and 
beauty ; an adult who walks at all attractively is such a 
tare specimen as at once to become noticeable, while only a 
few run without laughable awkwardness, and those are 
trained athletes. 

In nature no one ever saw an ungraceful movement or 
heard an unnatural sound. The floating clouds, the wav- 


ing trees, and the gliding streams possess a calming in- 
fluence almost equal toa narcotic. The soughing wind is 
sometimes more intensely thrilling than a human moan. 
Not only a poet, but anybody it would seem, who in 
solitude has been near a brook must have heard it talk 
and laugh in such a manner as to prompt one to turn 
about expecting to see a human being. 

A child is a part of nature—the same nature as the clouds 
and brooks—and as such cannot fail of doing everything at- 
tractively and gracefully. But when a person grows up 
‘childish things" are put away, and with them nearly all 
native attractiveness, and in their stead the artificial is as- 
sumed. 

This is, however, largely owing to an acquired self con- 
sciousness. Nearly all adults must certainly recognize 
that when they are compelled to run while people are look- 
ing at them their efforts are ludicrously constrained. Simi- 
larly, when adults laugh it is usually with a startling guf- 
faw or an unnatural chuckle. Neither the run nor the 
laugh is at all to be compared with that of the child. 

A singing bird arouses our admiration because of its 
easy, flowing song. The pure black African race of the 
South, the nearest to the natural man, has by contact 
with the whites imbibed our musical scales and melo- 
dies, yet vocalizes with a native unrestraint of mind 
and muscle in an indisputably melodious and rhythmical 
manner. In our country there are many instances in white 
families where the trained singing of the mistress is unwit- 
ingly surpassed by the black domestic caroling as she 
works. 

The moment a Caucasian adult first tries to sing alone, 
in the presence of others, self consciousness literally takes 
him by the throat and strangles his efforts, or fear shakes 
all the voice out of him. On the other hand, in chorus 
singing, where self consciousness and fear are minimized, 
nearly all can make a fair effort. 

The singing bird, the child and the black know nothing of 
self consciousness or fear, or of a complication of co-ordi- 
nated muscular movements, or of rules, principles and 
theories ; yet it is their singing that is particularly effec- 
tive. 

Many persons estimate the bird’s voice, or the tones of 
the flute or of the violin, as the ideal of music. But a 
great violinist may draw his bow across the strings ever so 
rapidly or violently, daintily or gracefully, and yet cannot 
equal in soul expression the beautiful human singing 
voice, lost in its reverie of song, supplemented by the 
human face and form, and poet words, and singularly 
capable of expressing every shade of human feeling. 

Notwithstanding the vast number of people which might 
supply good singers it may be seen at the first inspection 
that much material is destroyed by the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate, heredity, disease, occupation, diet, regimen, general 
and personal habits. And it is on account of the foes 
external and internal that it is the exceptional individual 
who arrives at adult age with a good constitution, good 
lungs, throat, mouth, hearing and nasal passages. 

Persons approximating these requirements should vocal- 
ize tolerably satisfactorily to themselves and their friends 
by simply permitting themselves to sing. 

If all individuals were made to vocalize under proper 
conditions it is very probable that there would be much 
more genuine happiness, for when one is happy one often 
spontaneously breaks forth into singing, and on the other 
hand, if one sings even when in ill temper one will often 
be beguiled into excellent humor. 

In addition to the delightful psychical effect the neces- 
sary forced respiration would result in a much smaller num- 
ber of flat chested and consumptive people, in place of 
whom there would be a marked increase of round chested, 
rosy cheeked people, and withal a notable diminution in 
the demand for artificial tonics. 

‘The general systematic practice of vocal exercise could 
be made a valuable adjunct to calisthenics or gymnastics, 
and as such there would be a healthful utilization of lung 
air cells which under the present circumstances are latent ; 
and the train of good results that would follow the in- 
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creased consumption of oxygen by the human economy 
would be far reaching. 

Besides, if more people sang the personal pleasure they 
would derive, complemented by their friends’ praise and 
their own vanity, would persuade them to pursue a course 
of living thoroughly calculated both at the same time toim- 
prove their singing and their general well-being ; asis sig- 
nificantly the case with athletes, whose performances are 
absolutely dependent on their course of living, and in con- 
sequence they can come very near giving points to scientific 
physicians; and like the athlete, no singer should disre- 
gard diet, clothing, bathing, exercise and sleep. 

Singers who occupy positions of honor and emolument 
not only need the normal organs properly preserved, but 
they must be of better quality and character in every parti- 
cular than the general, and be employed with better judg- 
ment and taste. 

At present, comparatively speaking, this class is com- 
posed of a limited few, notwithstanding the importance of 
this class as an educator of the masses, and the fact of a 
good opportunity for making a living being afforded to its 
members. 

The next higher grade of singers, operatic singers, is en- 
dowed with exceptional qualifications, natural and culti- 
vated, as well as high ambition and fixed determination to 
succeed, 

A maestro singer is one whose perseverance, whose 
ambition, whose natural endowments, whose discrimina- 
tive taste are of the kind met with in geniuses, an individual 
so rare as to appear only at widely separated intervals of 
time and great distances of space, an individual who can- 
not be criticised, one whose standard of excellence is so 
exalted as to call forth universal praise and admiration. 

Other essential factors, such as food, clothing and 
shelter, being equal, the largest number of singers by far 
should be found in those countries possessing equable 
climates, as Spain, Italy, parts of South America, the 
West Indies and some other islands, and in the United 
States possibly our Gulf States, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Southern California. 

A world-wide fallacy exists in the belief that a so-called 
favorable method only is wanting to make numerous sing- 
ers. Thus it is we hear constantly discussed the German, 
French and Italian methods, and a host of others. But it 
is as illogical to claim an arbitrary method for man’s sing- 
ing as it would be to do so for that of a bird. 

Arbitrary methods mean almost next to nothing; so, 
likewise, for teachers to descaut on the various anatomical 
parts of the voice organs, of which they know literally 
nothing, is an idle waste of time and words, which results 
in the greater confusion and embarrassment of the pupil, 
and to the detriment of the instructor. 

Technically there is no French, German or Italian 
method ; on the other hand there is exclusively only one 
proper method, and that is the natural method. 

Given two singers on exhibition—one who sings naturally 
and the other artificially—a miscellaneous audience is in- 


“herently put at ease by the one, and in a state of appre- 


hension by the other. 

If such a marked difference exists between natural and 
artificial singing as to be apparent to the general public, 
how singularly unfortunate it is that such a babel of con- 
fusing, descriptive terms is so rigidly adhered to by teach- 
ers and scholars? 

One school insists upon diaphragmatic respiration, re- 
gardless of the sex of the student; whereas males natu- 
rally use the diaphragm chiefly in breathing and singing, 
while females noticeably employ the costal respiration. 

The undue emphasis that is so often put on diaphragm- 
atic breathing would almost make one think that the 
vocal cords and mouth and nasopharyngeal cavity are not 
at all essentials in singing, and thus it is that the various 
biases distort natural functions into abnormalities. 

Singing is as much a muscular exercise as is boxing, 





wrestling and acrobatics ; yet in these latter an expert 
exponent will accomplish many extremely difficult gyra- 
tions with seeming ease, except in crises. 

In singing naturally the entire equipoise of the singer 
objectively is seeming ease, and is so subjectively, save in 
what might be called dramatic passages, when the singer 
is conscious of marked muscular endeavor. 

When vocal gymnastics, or singing, is done naturally, it 
is so suggestive of simple ease as to inspire the hearers with 
the feeling that they could do it likewise. 

In talking one never realizes that one is simultaneously 
respiring, one breathes intuitively according to the demand, 
and opening the mouth sends the tones, by the shortest 
route, to the hearer. 

The whole conduct of natural singing is the same. Ifa 
teacher constantly carps on breathing, the scholar, worrying 
over it, is apt to ingest so much air as to be unable to con- 
tain it, and so cannot vocalize at all. If the pupil is con- 
scious of having a throat or mouth, while trying to sing, 
the tones made are apt to be ventriloquial ; while street 
venders and drovers, at their vocations, are often observed 
to sing attractive natural tones, even as high as G above 
the staff. 

To sing naturally the singer must assume an easy erect 
attitude, must use as much air as he wants at one breath, 
or rather breathe unconsciously, and keep the mouth well 
open. The natural method would have to employ the vowel 
a, as in father, for with this the throat and mouth, in vo- 
calizing, are compelled to sing normally. This vowel 
should be used in the most natural register, in the easiest 
scales, and with the crescendo and decrescendo, and from 
this vowel cautious departures should be made to the next 
easiest vowels. 

The natural method calls for illustrations by the teacher 
and imitation by the pupil, rather than vague verbal de- 
scriptions. 

Male teachers should, as a rule, teach male pupils, and 
female teachers female pupils. 

Pupils imitate better than they can invent, and in order 
to imitate they must place their vocal organs relatively in 
a similar position to that of the teacher, which should be 
the correct one. A pupil is thus unconsciously led from the 
simplest efforts to the more difficult figures and tone quali- 
ties till they become naturally a part of him, and he sings 
intuitively almost as freely as he talks. 

Technic, differentiation of terms and nomenclature should 
follow, not precede. 

Climate, personal care of health, intelligence and assur- 
ance are the leading factors for the production of singers, 
and whatever nation or individual fulfills most perfectly the 
above requisites ought in general to do the most agree- 
able singing. E. H. Coreg, M. D. 








Uhrich.—A one act piece, Le Carillon, by Uhrich, 
has been successful at Aix-les-Bains. 

Budapest.—Mader, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 
is to succeed Nikisch at Budapest. Mader is a Hun- 
garian, born at Presburg. 

Brull.—Ignaz Briill has completed his new opera 
Gloria. It will be presented next spring in Hamburg with 
his one act piece Gringoire. 

Samuel David.—The composer Samuel David, one 
of the last pupils of Halévy, died October 8, aged fifty- 
eight. He was for thirty years director of music in the 
Paris synagogues. 

The Street Songsters.—It is reported that Leon- 
cavallo is writing the music for a piececalled The Street 
Songsters, based on a poem by a young Viennese lady, who 
writes under the name of Paul Althoff. 

Venice.—One of the workmen engaged at the arsenal 
in this town, Coccolo by name, has written an opera. The 
public, always on the alert for a possible new Mascagni, 
have started a subscription for the purpose of the perform- 
ance of the work, the title of which has not transpired. 


Tschaikowsky. 


Diep Novemsper 6, 1898. 


WO years have passed since Tschaikowsky’s 
death, which came so unexpectedly on the night of 
November 6. This death surprised everyone ; nobody sus- 
pected that the danger was so great, especially at that min- 
ute, when a rumor spread that the cholera symptoms 
proper had disappeared. 

All those who watched with anxiety the course of the 
sickness of the beloved composer were positive that he 
would recover, but fate wished to snatch him away 
from the living ones ; it was beyond the power of science to 
save this remarkable artist from the death which stole up 
to him so unexpectedly. 

After two days of sickness he was no more; one of the 
most gifted of the sons of Russian land was gone; the 
great tone poet was no more. 

The farther we draw away from the day of his death the 
more keenly we shall feel the blow dealt to us by his death. 
The significance of this loss to Russian music can only be 
compared with that of the loss of Pouschkin to Russian 
literature. But music is a cosmopolitan language, and 
therefore the loss of Tschaikowsky is felt by a much wider 
circle, such composers as Tschaikowsky, being first of all 
the pride of his native land, at the same time belonging to 
the whole of mankind; for the Americans understood his 
compositions, if they were brought to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm, when he appeared as musical director in New 
York and other cities. Were not the people not long ago 
enraptured by his compositions at the world's fair in Chi- 
cago? had he not an enormous success in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Hamburg and other centres? 

Tschaikowsky's was a poetical nature, charming to all 
and irresistibly attracting to himself everyone with whom- 
soever he came in contact. Thatis also the reason why his 
untimely death afflicted everyone so deeply. Tschaikow- 
sky’s funeral, which is known to the readers from the de- 
scriptions in various newspapers and illustrated periodi- 
cals, demonstrated well with what an affliction all Russia, 
beginning with children and ending with the most noble 
and honorable persons, wept on account of the death of its 
second Glinka. Everywhere, even in Italy, requiems were 
performed in his hogor. 

Since the death of Tourgeneff and Dostoyevsky, St. 
Petersburg never witnessed such a pompous funeral. 

Could anyone of the audience which was present in the 
Assembly Hall of the Noblemen at the concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society, conducted by Tschaikowsky 
(at this concert was performed his sixth symphony, the 
Pathetic, which turned out to be his swan song), suspect 
that he was bidding adieu to his much beloved composer ? 
Is it not a sort of fatality that hangs over Russia's most 
talented workers in the domain of the beautiful ? Pouschkin 
perished, not having attained the age of forty ; Loemontoff, 
not even thirty; Gogol, Glinka, Dargomijsky, Sierow, 
hardly passing their fiftieth birthday. To this group we 
have to add also Tschaikowsky, who died barely having at- 
tained the age of fifty-three. 

Tschaikowsky died before his lifework was completed. 
Although he said very often that it was time ‘‘ to stop writ- 
ing,” still he was working until the last day. His new 
romances and piano pieces were published a very short 
time before his death ; he was also about to rewrite his 
opera Oprichnick, which he (I do not know why) considered 
his ‘‘ weakest work,” as he used to put it himself. And in 
general he felt so well the last period of bis life that un- 
doubtedly he would have further enriched our musical 
literature. 

But fate decreed otherwise. However, what was done 
by him in musical composition has won for him an honor- 
able and enviable page in the history of music and of 
Russian music especially. His melodies find sympathy in 
the hearts of people, and this wonderful git is appreciated 
everywhere and by everyone.—By W. S. Baskin (trans- 
lated from the Russian). 
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Paper No. 1. 


is ‘ALCULABLE harm is being done the pupils 

of our public schools by vocal practices which, as I 
understand, have been lately introduced. Upon listening 
to the caroling of several children the other day I was 
forced to notice a constantly recurring and most disagree- 
able attack upon all words beginning with a vowel. The 
natural, frank entrance was replaced by a sudden assault, 
a snapping, bursting sound so utterly unmusical that re- 
monstrance was gently made. 

‘‘ Why, that’s just the way we are taught!” was the 
prompt and surprising reply ; ‘‘ I used to sing in this way,” 
said one, giving a frank and, free illustration, ‘‘ but the 
teacher called out, ‘‘ Anna Manly, if you can’t sing the way 
I tell you you may sit down!” It seemed that there must 
be some mistake, but by an unusual chance a friendly 
teacher of singing in the public schools made a most 
opportune call, and the examples were repeated. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ that is what all the children are being taught. 
It is a system introduced by some lady, quite recently.” 

Little did I expect to find this discordant vocal trick 
sanctioned—I had almost said sanctified—by the chief 
vocal authorities of our multitudinous public schools, Had 
the whole wide range of mischievous notions and practices 
been traversed for the sake of selecting the worst and 
most pernicious practice and of so stigmatizing it for 
avoidance, this very knack of bursting into a tone would 
have been hit upon—and to think that it is being planted 
and fertilized! Frankly, it is disheartening! The writer 
had fondly supposed that the trick had itself been ex- 
ploded, as it has exploded the throats of those who have 
been forced to endure it. 

For it is not new. As Dennis would say, with more force 
than elegance, ‘It is the same owld gag!” It deserves 
no better name. Before describing in detail what these 
tender throats are compelled to do let an anecdote related 
by Mrs. Behnke of Dr. Stainer be repeated. 

While examining candidates for musical diplomas Dr. 
Stainer was struck by the hard, metallic click with which a 
young lady prefaced each note. ‘*‘ What is that peculiar 
noise you make before every tone?” asked the doctor. 
The young lady drew herself up, and with an air of intense 
satisfaction said: ‘‘ Oh, that is the shock of the glottis. 
Mr. - has taken great pains so that I should acquire it.” 
‘* Well, my dear child,” wittily replied Dr. Stainer, ‘‘ my 
advice to you is to go home and not to shock your glottis 
any more.” ‘' Thenceforward,” added Sir John, ‘I always 
recognized that teacher’s pupils, who all perpetrated the 
same ugly fault.” 

Even in speaking, the English language warrants no such 
sudden breaking into a vowel sound as the click just de- 
scribed. In order that each reader may recognize it he or 
she should cough a few times very gently ; then a few 
times still more gently, each time noticing the checking of 
the breath deep in the throat and then the sudden outburst 
or explosion as the air is released. Having well realized 
this, he should let the confined breath burst directly into a 
vowel, such as a4, 0/4 or d,as in‘at.” In this way will 
be produced that clicking bursting sound recognized in 
some languages as an element of speech, but not in Eng- 
lish. Such words as the adjective ‘‘angenehm ” in Ger- 
man begin with this sound, called the ‘‘ check-glottid,” but 
in singing it isa most offensive blemish. The teacher of 
voice meets the habit in many voices which have adopted 
it unconsciously, and a most persistent and defiant one it 
often is. 

But to inculcate the vice deliberately, to inoculate with 
the disease—this is indeed a survival of the unfittest! 
And to think that it is vitiating the schools of this immense 
metropolis! No single practice could work more violent 
harm. Surely it would reward the parent or the thinking 
scholar to read with care just what this unnatural shock of 
the glottis really is, what the sensitive throat of adoles- 
cence is compelled to endure when it coughs and hacks the 
tones into displeasing existence. 


The vocal cords or bands are mainly muscular, and as 
tender, as sensitive as the muscular lining of the mouth 
and pharynx. The slight, thin fascia with which they are 
covered, though it gives them firmness, does not lessen 
their aversion to contact with a foreign body or even 
with each other. In correct emission of voice these little 
fleshy masses never do come together. From their posi- 
tion at rest, when they lie comparatively far apart at their 
rear ends, they spring nearly together for tone but never 
touch each other. When they do there occurs that vocal 
fault called ‘the break ;” for at that unlucky instant the 
cords cannot swing freely and lose that regularity of 
vibration that causes the clear and unobstructed tone. A 
beautiful, an artistic, vocal attack is made when the cords 
instantly spring nearly together, and are at that instant 
stretched duly for the intended pitch. Tothis delicate 
task the teacher applies his utmost skill. 

On the other hand, the ‘‘ shock of the glottis,” or as it is 
sometimes called, the ‘' attack of the glottis,” or the 
‘* stroke of the glottis,” can be made only when the singer 
first draws the vocal cords tightly together, so that 
they are pressed firmly against each other and then bursts 
them apart by the breath. It is not an attack; it is the 
cessation of an attack; it is not a stroke, but the checking of 
a stroke. It exactly reverses the order of the functional 
process of tone emission. It may be said to put an un- 
sightly knob upon each and every tone, an excrescence 
which distracts the attention from the pure vowel and is 
most repulsive in itself. Imagine any vocalist rendering 
the beautiful tenor solo in the Hymn of Praise: I, 1am He 
That Comforteth, and snapping or hacking forth the celes- 
tial pronoun thus shockingly ! 

Not only is this obstreperous shock discordant in itself, 
but it puts the whole vocal process at fault ; it places all 
the normal vocal agents at supreme disadvantage. The 
muscles that stretch the cords, the extrinsic ones, are 
compelled to exert themselves while the cords are being 
separated, or rather must delay their full effort till the 
cords have become somewhat separated. The valuable 
initial instant is lost and in voice attack the beginning is 
more than half. Interference at the beginning moment 
cannot be atoned for at a later date. How serious is this 
obstruction may be still more fully appreciated when it is 
borne in mind that the muscles which form the cords them- 
selves are hampered. Nature has ordained that their con- 
traction shall accompany the mutual approach of the 
cords, but the shock signals their separation, after which 
the vocal muscles must contract. 

Even the ordinary school books should have sufficed to 
obviate this ruinous fault. A vowel, as they expressly 
declare, is an uninterrupted sound of voice. Yet this 
check glotted introduces a foreign sound, and interrupts, 
or checks the pure tone. But the easily proved fact is this, 
that both the cord muscles and the extrinsic ones—those 
which do not form any part of the vibrating material—are 
compelled to wait till after this bursting apart puts them at 
such disadvantage that the tone suffers in all its elements. 
The compass is limited, the power reduced, and, above all 
misfortunes, the charming quality isimpaired. The private 
teacher knows well that this habit, often unwittingly 
adopted, must be overcome before his pupil can attain any 
marked degree of excellence in any of these three regards. 
Yet the fault is being stamped with the seal of official ap- 
proval and circulated widely and boldly. 

It would be laughable, were not the destruction of good 
singing so threatening, to consider that this same system 
—if such it may be styled—is reported to include advice 
not to allow the children to sing below the middle tones, 
ostensibly in order to avoid ‘‘ the break,” as the little hitch 
or slight gulp between the middle and lower tones is often 
called. The ludicrous sideis that the shock of the glottis 
and the break are physiologically almost identical ; for 
the break occurs when the vocal cords actually clash 
against each other, and the shock when the singer makes 
them clash together. The accident and the device are 
equally unpleasant ; and the serious aspect is that the in- 
dulgence in the latter encourages the former; whoever 


. 
‘shocks ” his glottis by design is pretty sure to hear his 
voice ‘‘ catch on the centre,” as Mark Twain neatly puts it. 
Another rule is imposed which, to my personal knowl- 
edge, did woful harm in Chicago nearly a decade ago—but 
of that anon. Joun Howarp, 
818 West Fifty-ninth street, New York city. 





The Musician’s Touch. 

MONG the fads of the present day wherein lies 
character reading, music, one of the most truthful de- 
lineators, has never been touched upon. In the event that 
graphology or any other of these so-called sciences carry 
any weight whatever, piano playing takes its stand beside 
them, or even may be said to take the lead. The bond 
between the hand and the brain is a very strong one, and is 
absolutely involuntary ; consequently it is not surprising 
that an imperious, strong nature will assert itself in a firm, 
decided chirography, and a vacillating and timid one in a 
correspondingly weak one; even though one does not base 
conclusions of carelessness upon the uncrossed ‘‘t” or the 
dotiess ‘‘i,” or even upon disconnection of letters in a word, 
but merely upon the weight with which the pen is laid 
upon the paper, and the touches which are unstudied and 
involuntary, the close student will have some index, and 

in most cases a faithful one, to the character beneath. 

To the instructor in the art of music, however, the 
character of a pupil is an open book, and not alone of the 
pupil’s, but of any musician short of the finished virtuoso 
in whose case training and outer influences have brought 
the touch to such a perfection that it has become more me- 
chanical than otherwise, and even there, what is the indi- 
viduality of a player if not that nature which is strongest 
in him, and which asserts itself through everything, mak- 
ing him distinct by mirroring the traits of character which 
are his own and which the years of training cannot subju- 
gate. The player's position at the instrument is the first 
point worthy of notice, notwithstanding the fact of what 
the position must be, and if forced upon him by the careful 
teacher there will still lurk in the poise of the head, the 
position of the shoulders, the hang of the arms, the ten- 
dency of the body, the involuntary attitudes, that which to 
the student on this subject will show all the degrees of self 
importance, from the most marked cases of egotism, haugh- 
tiness, arrogance and the like, to the most pronounced types 
of modesty, sweetness and timidity. 

Now, to deal directly with the hand. The touch coming 
from the hand proper comes, in consequence, straight 
from the brain, and here lies the key to the situation ; here 
the revelation to the holy of holies—to the internal self as 
itis. It 1s marvelous to what extent those interested in 
this subject can differentiate between the shades of touch, 
however slight, which demonstrate impudence or honesty, 
sentiment or timidity, nervousness (not as related to 
timidity) or irascibility, carelessness or dash. Apathy as 
a natural consequence is very apparent, as is also that 
phase of sentiment known as the over-soul, but none of 
these are as pronouncedly recognizable as deceit. This . 
characteristic produces a furtive, unsteady touch that 
stands by itself. 

An example is quoted here in which a teacher says: ‘‘ I 
had known Miss —— for quite a while, and although I 
pride myself on being a fair judge of human nature from 
physiognomical traces, distrust had never entered my head. 
She commenced a course of music with me, and I was ab- 
solutely startled to note the degree of deceit which her 
touch denoted. Turning involuntarily to her face I found 
corroboration in the expression of the eyes, mouth and chin, 
and later developments proved the truth beyond a ques- 


tion.” The same teacher claims that on asking a pupil con- 
cerning his work, she knows how much faith to put in the 
answer by the degree of firmness in the touch.—Zmi#/le 
Francis Bauer, in exchange. 





Tausig.—Seraphine Tausig, herself an admirable pian- 
ist, lately performed at Landeck the Ungarsiche Zigeuner- 
weisen (dedicated to her by her late husband, Karl Tausig), 
with ee accompaniment arranged by Schiron, of 
Elberfeld. 
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HE prospect for the success of the season of 
grand opera in English that opens at Covent Garden 
to-night is certainly encouraging. When Sir Augustus 
Harris and Mr. E, C. Hedmondt united to produce English 
opera in a manner worthy of the traditions of this famous 
house the public was sure that the productions would de- 
serve liberal patronage. Die Walkiire and Tristan and 
Isolde in English were put forward as the two works most 
likely to meet with hearty support. 

It has long been known that Wagner's works draw larger 
audiences, and therefore evoke greater public interest, than 
any others, and whenever this master’s compositions are 
well given, either on the stage or concert platform, man- 
agers are certain of good support. The opportunity for 
hearing these works given in English, with such excellent 
principals and good band and chorus, has never been en- 
joyed in London before, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the interest heretofore shown will be kept up. Other 
operas from the Bayreuth master will be Tannhduser, Lo- 
hengrin and The Flying Dutchman. Faust, Carmen and 
other operas will be requisitioned to give variety to the 
season’s répertoire, and I have no doubt but that the pub- 
lic will give sufficent support to enable Mr. Hedmondt to 
carry the season considerably beyond the four weeks of 
which he gives definite promise. 

Mme. Patti at a concert at Sheffield on Friday evening 
last introduced for an encore a new lullaby by André 
Pollonnais, which had been composed for the diva in 
August at Craig-y-Nos, and sung by her for the first time 
at a performance at her own theatre. 

October 4 was the féte day of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and in the evening gala performances were given 





after being completely reconstructed, was opened for the 
first time, Suppé’s last operetta, The Model, was given. 
At the Opera M. Massenet’s La Navarraise was given, and 
was a great success. The composer was called ten times 
before the audience. 

On October 3 a license was granted in Vienna to the 150th 
ladies’ orchestra. Only about a dozen of these orchestras 
remain in Vienna through the winter; the others go all 
over the world and play with more or less success. 

Mr. Edwin Holland is back in town and has resumed his 
teaching. 

I hear from Mr. Emanuel Moor that his symphony in 
memoriam Ludwig Kossuth, which was performed at the 
London symphony concerts last year, will be placed in the 
program of the Budapest Philharmonic Society on the 
20th of next month. Healso tells us that Mr. Anton Seidl, 
of New York, will play it the coming season. 


When a violinist of only twenty-five years of age has al- 
ready made a great success in Leipsic and in Rome, the 
British musical public may well be glad to have the chance 
of hearing him. Such an opportunity is given us by Mr. 
Ernest Cavour, who has arranged with Signor Rosario Sca- 
lero to give three recitals in Queen’s Hall. The first re- 
cital takes place on Thursday, the 24th inst. Mr. Ernest 
Cavour has also arranged a concert tour through Belgium 
and Germany for Messrs. Ben Davies and Tivadar Nachez, 
who are to give twenty performances together. Also Mr. 
Ben Davis will sing in Vienna and Budapest. 

At the afternoon concert in Queen’s Hall on Sunday Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Mme. Clara Samuell will sing. In the 
evening Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s Lauda 
Sion are promised. 

Dr. John Warriner, of Trinity College, is preparing a 
national portrait gallery of British musicians, The por- 
traits will be the main thing. There are to be hundreds of 
them, Irish as well as English, and each will have its ac- 
companying brief biographical sketch. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concerts com- 
mence to-day. 

At a meeting of the Royal National Eisteddfod executive 
on Saturday to arrange for the event at Llandudno in July, 
1896, the Rev. F. Eiddon-Jones wrote as to the incorpora- 
tion of the National Eisteddfod by royal charter. He 
thought there was a simple way of securing the advan- 
tages sought by incorporation, and one that had the sanc- 
tion of precedent. In 1524 an eisteddfod was held at 
Caerwys by permission and authority of King Henry VIII. 
Mr. Jones suggested that the committee should write to 
the proper Government office to deal with the matter, and 
say that application would be made for power to hold the 
eisteddfod, and that about November the deputation 
would lay the matter before the Queen. The letter was re- 
ferred to the literary committee. A sub-committee had 
considered the suggestion of Mr. H. J. Smith, Philadelphia, 
to extend the 1896 eisteddfod another day, and.on July 4 
hold an American day, toenable Americans to take part in 
the celebration, inviting the American Minister and others 
to attend. The recommendation that the secretary should 
write to prominent Americans asking if they would join and 
act in a committee to carry out the details of the work was 
accepted. 

In my last letter I referred to the fact that Mr. Virgil 
has taken premises at 12 Princess street, Hanover square, 
and I have just learned that he took possession of the new 
headquarters on the llth inst. In a few days they will be 
quite settled, and have on display a large number of the 
Virgil practice claviers, where musicians can see them to 
advantage. It is most gratifying to Mr. Virgil to see that 
English musicians are appreciating the unique value of 
these instruments. 

I learn from Mr. Schulz-Curtius that Herr Felix Mottl 
has kindly consented to come over and conduct both con- 
certs announced by him for November 12 and 26. At the 
former the second part of Act III. from Die Walkiire will 
be performed, with Mme. Brema as Sriandilda, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene as Wotan. Owing to the adoption of the 
continental pitch this musical treat becomes possible. At 
the latter concert Frau Doxat, of the Leipsic Opera House, 
will make her first appearance in England in excerpts from 
Tristan und Isolde. Frau Doxat sang the. part of /solde 
during the recent performance at Munich with success. 
Herr Emil Gerhiduser, of Karlsruhe, will be the 7rzs¢an on 
this occasion. 

Miss Ida Gray Scott, from New York, has come to Lon- 
don to remain for some time, and will sing here both in 
concerts and oratorios. 

Mrs. Otto Sutro and the Misses Sutro, of Baltimore, are 
back in town after a very pleasant holiday spent at Mal- 
vern. They give three recitals at St. James’ Hall early 
next month. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy is still in Switzerland, but returns to 
Paris early next week. 


Sunpay Concerts. . 

Queen’s Hall was crowded to overflowing at the first of 
the Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts this season, which 
took place October 6. The balcony was filled in a few min- 
utes after the doors opened, and there was not a seat to be 
purchased in the balcony or the stalls when Mr. Randeg- 
ger raised his baton to conduct the overture to Die Meister- 
singer. It was estimated that over 300 people were turned 
away. Mr. Sims Reeves, who was set down for the Pas- 
sion music in The Messiah, which he has not sung to or- 
chestral accompaniment for a long time in London, was 
doubtless one of the attractions. It must have been with 
genuine satisfaction that the veteran tenor sang at a con- 
cert where was adopted the diapason normal, which he had 
advocated with so much vigor for many years. 

Another important attraction was the excellent orchestra, 
with so distinguished a conductor. Our readers will re- 
member how very popular were these orchestral concerts 
last season, and I am glad to learn that the public is giving 
them generous support. The fine ensemble on Sunday, 
like that of last spring, was one of the distinguishing 
features, and the performances of familiar orchestral works 
that Mr. Randegger secures are certainly very fine. Mr. 
Sims Reeves’ phrasing is still wonderful, considering the 
fact that he is seventy-five years old ; and the pathos and 
the finish with which he gave the recitative, Thy rebuke 
hath broken his heart, and the air Behold, and see, 
excited great enthusiasm. 

Mr. David Bispham, who sang Arthur Somervell’s new 
and most artistic song, Go, Heart, Unto the Lamp of Light, 
followed the success gained for this composer’s works just 
given at the Leeds Festival. Mr. Howard Reynolds played 
the Inflammatus from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, as a cornet 
solo. Theinteresting analytical and historical notes by Mr. 
Edgar F. Jacques, which were so helpful last season, are 
continued, and I have to thank Mr. Robert Newman for 
providing such good musical entertainments on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Queen’s Hall was again crowded in the evening, when 
the National Sunday League had its first concert for the 
season, the program consisting of The Messiah, with Miss 
Kate Cove, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. Herbert Grover 
and Mr. Douglas Powell as soloists. 

In addition to these more important concerts there were 
many others held in the different districts in London, 
nearly all of which have now come to be well patronized. 


Mrs. WALDEN PELL. 


Perhaps no American has done more—quietiy and so- 
cially—to encourage musical art, to help young singers, to 
give them an opportunity of being heard, than Mrs. Wal- 
den Pell. Women like Christine Nilsson, Emma Eames, 
adore her and surround her continually. Christine Nilsson 
traveled from Vienna to Paris.on purpose to be present on 
Mrs. Walden Pell's eighty-fifth birthday, which took place 
October 2. As usual on these occasions Mrs. Pell had a 
dinner to which only ladies were invited—all her old friends 
—about eighteen. This was followed by a soirée dansante 
which was opened by Mrs. Pell herself in a quadrille. 
Barring her eyesight, which is a little dim, Mrs. Pell is as 
lively as if she were fifty-eight instead of eighty-five, and 
her mind is as fresh as if she were twenty-five. 

The house last evening was literally a bower of roses. 
Over the door were in flowers the numbers 1810—1895. All 
her friends sent tokens of some kind. There were cakes 
with eighty-five candles, and florists vied with each other 
in sending the most beautiful specimens from their green- 
houses. Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger composed a piano 
piece for the occasion, Birthday Motifs, which ne dedicated 
to his old friend. The manuscript was sent in a beautiful 
frame of flowers. It began with a motif in imitation of 
bells ringing in the birthday, and was followed by other 
motifs in various keys, ending with the bells motif. Chris- 
tine Nilsson, looking very handsome, and Emma Eames, 
danced. All was gaiety. A little French comedy was 
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played, aid a champagne supper terminated a very charm- 
ing evening. 
INCORPORATED SociETY OF MUSICIANS. 

This society, which includes among its members the 
leading professional musicians of Great Britain, will hold 
its annual general meeting in Edinburgh, opening with a 
reception on December 30. Our readers will remember 
that the most successful conference that they have yet 
held attracted a goodly number of their members to Dublin 
last year, and it is considered that these meetings are of 
great benefit to the societyin every way. The ma/ de mer 
so feared from the trip to the Irish capital will not have to 
be taken into consideration in the pleasant journey which 
those busy in professional life will enjoy taking to Edin- 
burgh. Avery fitting appointment in connection with this 
meeting is that Sir Alexander Mackenzie will preside, and 
I feel sure that the genial doctor will do all in his power to 
welcome his fellow laborers to his native land. 

A special train will leave St. Pancras Midland Station on 
the morning of the 30th, and no pains will be spared to 
make the journey a pleasant one. On December 31 the 
Lord Provost will open the regular proceedings of the con- 
ference, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie will preside. The 
first of the year is a very great holiday in Scotland and the 
smaller committees will meet on that day, the general busi- 
ness being proceeded with on January 2, when Professor 
Niecks will preside and read a paper, the subject of which 
is not at present announced. On January 3 Professor 
Prout promises us a paper both interesting and instructive 
on the orchestra from 1800 to 1900. Other papers will be 
read, and the annual banquet held, when Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie will be in the chair. I shall announce further 
particulars in a later number. 

Leeps Musical Festiva. 

There are occasions in the progress of every enterprise 
when those instrumental in bringing about results may look 
with complacency on the actual attainment of their long 
cherished hopes. This state of mind, so much to be de- 
sired, was certainly theirs who had put shoulder to shoulder 
in the extensive preparations which brought about one of 
the best series of musical performances which has ever 
taken place. 

No more fitting work could have been chosen for the 
opening than Handel's masterpiece, The Messiah, which 
has not been given at the Leeds Festival for some time. 
The chorus, whose fame now reaches to the ends of the 
earth, sang these familiar numbers in a manner to excite 
the highest commendation. Any doubt or anxiety that 
might have existed in the minds of those most interested, 
as well as strangers who came from afar to hear these 
Yorkshire singers, must have been set at rest when they 
sang the opening chorus. For Unto Us and the Hallelujah 
were achievements seldom equaled. Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
wise in his generation, insisted upon full rehearsals of this 
work, which on account of its frequent performance is 
usually given without these preliminaries, and this probably 
was the reason that Hindel’s lovers had the good fortune to 
hear such an exceptional performance. 

The chorus numbered 347 singers, divided as follows: 
Sopranos, eighty-seven ; contraltos, ninety ; tenors, eighty- 
one; basses, eighty-nine. These were drawn from the 
West Riding district, an area of which Leeds is the centre 
and furnished 124; Bradford, fifty-eight; Huddersfield, 
sixty ; Halifax, sixty; Dewsbury and Batley, forty-five. 
The orchestra consisted of 115 instruments, with twenty 
first violins and total strings of eighty-two double parts of 
wood wind and brass and percussion on footing of regular 
concert orchestra. 

The soloists were Mme. Albani, Miss Sarah Berry, who 
took the place of Miss Hilda Wilson at an hour's notice ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Norman Salmond. The work 
of Mme. Albani, who 1s a great favorite at these festivals, 
is so well known that it does not call for special mention. 
It need only be said that she was in good voice and as 
J seimed with the public as ever. The same is all that can 





be written of Mr. Edward Lloyd, both of these artists 
during the week fully sustaining their popularity with the 
Leeds patrons. Miss Sarah Berry, the Lancashire con- 
tralto, made an efficient substitute for Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and was specially successful in He Was Despised. Mr. 
Norman Salmond seemed suffering from cold, but, aside 
from a faulty intonation at times, he gave an excellent 
rendering of the music. 


Wednesday Evening. 


Weber's Der Freischiitz Overture gave the conductor an 
opportunity to display his instrumental forces to advantage, 
and this, as well as Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, was splen- 
didly given The opinion was unanimous that it would be 
difficult to conceive a better performance of either work, 
this more particularly as the band, numbering 122 pieces, 
was one of the finest ever brought together in England, 
the quality of the players, as well as their instruments, be- 
ing of the best. The ensemble which Sir Arthur Sullivau 
succeeded in getting only showed how superior a conductor 
we have in our popular English composer. Another im- 
portant point about the band is that they are all English- 
men, with the exception of the principal oboe player. This 
orchestra would compare favorably with any in the world, 
and it is an encouraging sign of the development of music 
in England that such a large and able body of instrumental- 
ists can be brought together without the assistance of for- 
eigners. 

The novelty was Dr. Hubert Parry's Invocation to Music. 
This was written to Mr. Robert Bridge’s poem in memory 
of Henry Purcell. The words are well adapted to musical 
treatment, and Dr. Parry’ssetting is fully equal to, if not in 
advance of, The Blessed Pair of Sirens and De Profundis. 

On his appearance at the conductor’s desk Dr. Parry re- 
ceived a hearty greeting, and much enthusiasm at the close. 
Miss Marguerite Macintyre did not seem to comprehend the 
meaning of the work, although her beautiful voice lent 
considerable charm. Mr. Ben Davies was perfectly at 
home, and his tenor voice, imbued with so much feeling, 
gave great pleasure, His work throughout the festival was 
most satisfactory. Mr. Watkin Mills’ singing of the bass 
music was one of the features of the evening ; he grasped 
at once the spirit of the words, and sang the dirge with 
great vocal power and dramatic effect. 

The program ended with the First Walpurgis Night, with 
Mr. Ben Davies, Miss Sarah Berry and Mr. Andrew Black 
as soloists. 

Thursday Morning. 


Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony opened the day’s pro- 
ceedings, and was followed, as a most effective contrast, by 
Wagner's Flying Dutchman. It is useless to say anything 
on the much debated question as to the advisability of giv- 
ing operas on the concert platform, and this certainly 
proved one of the most popular entertainments of the festi- 
val. The soloists were Miss Macintyre, Miss Marian Mc- 
Kenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. Andrew 
Black and Mr. David Bispham. Miss McKenzie, whose 
rich contralto voice has long been admired in England, 
distinguished herself greatly. Mr. Hirwen Jones gave an 
artistic rendering of Through Thunder and Storm, and 
Mr. David Bispham, whose fame in this work on the oper- 
atic stage has preceded him, was quite up to his previous 
achievements. His refined, artistic singing was much ap- 
preciated. 

During the interval between the parts of the concert the 
chorus were directed to assemble in the Crown Court of the 
Town Hall, where an informal meeting took place which 
will long be remembered by those who took part. The ob- 
ject of their gathering not being made known, it was with 
considerable curiosity that they obeyed the summons, and 
great was their surprise and pleasure when, attended by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Alderman Spark, the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Louise entered and took their 
places on the magistrates’ bench. 

The royal personages were received with great cheering, 
on the cessation of which Sir Arthur Sullivan said: ‘* Your 











conductor has many duties to perform toward the chorus 
and he has many privileges. He has to point out your 
faults, and not to dwell too much upon your virtues. One 
privilege I possess now is to praise you from the bottom of 
my heart for your brilliant performances. The greatest 
privilege of my life is that his Royal Highness will, at my 
request, tell you what he thinks of the chorus.” When the 
cheering had stopped, his Royal Highness said: ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen—It has given my sister and myself the 
greatest pleasure to meet you on this occasion, and to 
hear your singing. It has afforded us the greatest pleas- 
ure and gratification to hear your splendid performances. 
You come from various parts of the West Riding, from 
your own city, from Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, 
Dewsbury and Batley. It is not for me to make criti- 
cisms—that I leave to your estimable conductor. It would 
be difficult to find in any county, if, indeed, in any country, 
a finer chorus than this.” 

This felicitous speech on the part of the prince endeared 
him more than ever to the hearts of loyal Yorkshiremen, 
and on his re-entrance to the auditorium he was greeted 
with prolonged cheers, in which audience, chorus and all 
present joined heartily. 


Thursday Evening. 


Thursday evening's concert opened with the first and 
second parts of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, with Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Norman Salmond. 
Great satisfaction was expressed on all sides at Miss Wil- 
son’s recovery from her recent illness, and she madea great 
success in the beautiful Slumber, Beloved. Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Salmond and the chorus did very efficient work in 
Bach's grand mnsic. 

Edward German's new orchestral suite was brought for- 
ward as a novelty, the composer conducting. 

Herr Emil Sauer played Chopin’s concerto in E minor 
for piano and orchestra with his usual artistic reading of 
this composer’s work. He was eminently successfal. Mr. 
Hirwen Jones sang the solo part in the only excerpt from 
Purcell, the solo and chorus Come if You Dare. It seemsto 
me that a more important and worthy selection might have 
been made from the works of the great English musician. 
The program came toa close with a performance of the 
overture to Rossini’s William Tell. 


. Friday Morning. 


Dvordk’s Stabat Mater opened the concert, the solos be- 
ing allotted to Mme. Albani, Miss Sarah Berry, Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd and Mr. Watkin-Mills. True religious fervor 
marked the interpretation by these capable artists of this 
noble composition. The singing of the choir under Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s inspiring beat was some of their best 
during the festival. 

The Forsaken Merman, by Arthur Somervell, was the 
third of the novelties composed for the Leeds gathering. 
This work is the first from this pen that has reached a 
festival performance. Matthew Arnold's Lament of the 
Merman, whose human wife is lured back to earth by the 
Easter bells, and afterward refuses to return to her hus- 
band and children, is the subject effectively treated by Mr. 
Somervell, who has set it in the so-called choral narrative 
form. The part of the /erman is taken by a bass soloist, 
and both in the choral and orchestral writing he has taken 
advantage of the adaptability of the poem for descriptive 
work. The bass soloist opens the lyric, and the children 
call upon their mother to return. 

One of the most effective numbers is the description of 
the ‘‘sand strewn caverns" and the monsters of the sea. 
Another descriptive piece of writing is where the com- 
poser speaks of the woman's return from her sea home to 
earth. The church bell sounds faintly in the orchestra 
throughout, indicative of the complaint of the woman who 
is being kept from her religious duties. Husband and 
children await her return, but in vain, for ‘‘ her eyes were 
sealed to the holy book.” He has also been equally suc- 
cessful in the spinning wheel scene, a chorus through which 
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the hum of the wheel is heard in the orchestra, the pathetic 


middle part, in which the woman repents, and the sea’ 


storm which closes the number. Then comes another lament 

from the deserted Merman, anda massive chorusconcludes 

the cantata. 
There is not much rhythmic variety in the work, though 
the scoring is varied and the sentiment in sympathy with 
modern feeling. Mr. Bispham sang the solo part with the 
proper spirit and artistic finish. Mr. Somervell conducted 
and was heartily cheered at the close. This interesting 
number will doubtless prove popular with choral societies. 
Herr Emil Sauer gave a most aftistic performance of 
Weber’s Concertstuck, for piano and orchestra, later play- 
ing as piano solos Schumann's Nachtstuck (op. 23) and 
Liszt's Twelfth Rhapsodie Hongroise. The ballet music 
from La Reine de Saba closed the concert. 

Friday Evening. 

The musical people of Leeds and their visitors never 
seemed to lose interest for a moment during the progress 
of the festival, and the choral work of the evening, Schu- 
mann’s Paradise and the Peri, with the sensuous beauty of 
the choruses, seemed to gain their rapt attention as readily 
as any of the previous performances. Mme. Albani, Miss 
Medora Henson, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Hirwen 
Jones and Mr. Bispham were the solo singers ; it is need- 
less to add that the songs and concerted music were all 
tastefully sung. The powerful soprano music suited 
Mme. Albani perfectly, and Miss Henson sang with abun- 
dant energy and dramatic effect; Miss Mackenzie was 
equally successful, and the two gentlemen did themselves 
great credit, while the band and chorus acquitted them- 
selves with honors. 

The singing of the 114th Psalm, In Exitu Israel, unac- 
companied, was one of the most notable achievements of 
the choir during the festival. Miss Medora Henson and 
Mr. David Bispham gave an impassioned rendering of the 
duet from Ivanhoe, Miss Sarah Berry sang Goring Thomas’ 
My Heart Is Weary, and Mmé. Albani Elizabeth's Greet- 
ing, from Tannhiduser. 

M. Massenet’s symphonic poem Visions was the last nov- 
elty of the festival to be introduced. The composer’s own 
text of his work is as follows : ‘“* The heights of the Simplon 
are enshrouded in mist at midnight. A weary traveler lays 
himself down to sleep. His sleep is disturbed by dreams, 
alternately peaceful and distracting. He awakes while yet 
the mist is around him. He hears a voice dear to his 
memory.” 

The poem is a characteristic example of the modern 
French school, and the composer proves himself a success- 
ful master of orchestral effect. Some of the combinations, 
especially those for the harp and strings, are both novel 
and effective. It has some interesting material, but I 
seriously doubt that it will ever become recognized as a de- 
sirable orchestral number. The performance would cer- 
tainly have pleased M. Massenet had he been present. The 
concert ended with a fine performance of Mozart's delight- 
ful overture to Zauberfléte. 

Saturday Morning. 

A performance of Beethoven's extremely difficult Mass in 
D opened the morning concert of the last day. The arduous 
work that the chorus has passed through so satisfactorily 
seemed to fit them for the serious task set by Beethoven in 
this work, and they came out with flying colors, particu- 
larly in the Gloria and Credo. The chief artists, Mme. 
Medora Henson, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Ben Davies 
and Andrew Black, also left little to be desired. An excel- 
lent reading of Schumann’s symphony in B flat, under Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, was followed by Mendelssohn's As the 


Hart Pants. 
Saturday Evening. 


The attendance at the last concert was so great that all 





at the Eagle Tavern and Grecian Saloon, City road, Lon- 


written for the Leeds festival of 1886, closed the festival 
for 1895. 

Details of the performance are unnecessary, and it will 
suffice to say that the leading singers were Mme. Albani, 
Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Norman 
Salmond and Mr. Watkin-Mills, The choruses did equally 
as good work. In fact it was generally conceded to have 
been a record performance, and Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
gteatly affected by the spirit shown by those who partici- 
pated. At the close of the concert the choir gave Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan round upon round of cheers. 

The financial results promise to be most satisfactory, and 
probably over £2,000 will be realized for the Leeds chari- 
ties. Frank V. ATWATER. 








Mademoiselle Yvette Guilbert.—The famous 
prima donna of the music halls has been interviewed in 
England on the subject of the rumor of her intended mar- 
riage with a well-known man on the Stock Exchange. She 
had had, she said, quite a number of telegrams from enter- 
prising journalists asking as to the truth of the story, but 
she was determined to reveal nothing. Mlle. Guilbert 
added : ‘‘I have often been told that I belong to the public, 
but it really seems that in this case curiosity has been car- 
ried rather too far. Moreover, I do not know myself 
whether I shall get married, and if I did I should not be 
obliged to tell people. It is true that for two years past I 
have been on very good terms with Mr. ——, who is not an 
old man, but a young man of five-and-thirty. Thanks to 
his advice I have gained £6,000 in gold mine speculation, 
but I have £40,000 of my own which I have earned by my 
own work, and at present I am still earning £28 a night. 
On November 25 I embark for America, but as I have de- 
cided to enjoy the fortune I have made I shall retire in two 
years’ time and live as I please. If I should then choose to 
marry, has anyone a right to object?” 
Sims Reeves in the Music Halls.—The Em- 
pire management, of London, has secured the services of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, but this will not be his first appearance 
at what is now called a *‘ variety theatre.” In 1839he was 


don, where he sang and acted for about a fortnight under 





Murio-Celli Musicale. 
ME. MURIO-CELLI D’ELPEUX gave a 
soirée musicale at her residence, 18 Irving place, on 
Friday evening last, assisted by Mme. Rosa Linde, con- 
tralto; Mr. Rafael Diaz Albertini, violinist; Mr, Louis 
Blumenberg, ‘cellist; Mr. Clementino De Macchi, pianist, 
and a number of Mme. Murio-Celli’s pupils. The following 


was the program : 

Trio, Mendelssohn, Messrs. Albertini, Blumenberg and De Macchi ; 
Sognai, Schira, Miss H. Wallian; Ah, Mon Fils, Prophéte, Meyer- 
beer, Miss Broadfoot; song, Ballo in Maschera, Verdi, Miss M. 
Winters; 2, Adagio, Godard, 5, Habanera, Sarasate, Mr. Rafael Diaz 
Albertini; The Soldier’s Bride, Mme. Murio-Celli, Mrs. Beatrice 
Hunter; a, Spanish Dance, 4, Spinning Wheel, Popper, Mr. Louis 
Blumenberg ; aria, Traviata, Verdi, Miss Rose Gumper ; duo, Stabat 
Mater, Rossini, Misses Wallian and Bradfoot ; piano, The Messenger 
Bird, Mme. Murio-Celli (transcription for piano by Mr. Duicken), 
Mr. F. Q. Dulcken; a, The Bells of Love (violin obligato, new, by Mr. 
Dulcken), 5, True Heart of Mine, Mme, Murio-Celli, Mme. Rosa 
Linde ; Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, Von Weber, Mrs. Nella Ber- 
gen ; Reverie (new), Mme. Murio-Celli (dedicated to Mr. Albertini), 
Mr. Rafael Albertini; Rhapsodie, piano, Liszt, Mr. Clementino De 
Macchi; romance, violoncello, Davidoff, Mr. Louis Blumenberg ; 
duet, Maria Padilha, Mme. Linde and Miss Rose Gumper. 


The members of the Albertini-Rosa Linde Concert Com- 
pany, composed of these two artists and the pianist, Mr. 





De Macchi, were the central features of interest, and also 
the 'cello playing of Mr. Louis Blumenberg, who made a 
wonderfully agile and facile success in two Popper num- 
bers, particularly the Spinning Wheel. Signor Albertini 


has gained largely in sonority and is now the proprietor of 
quite an imposing tone, a good breadth in phrasing, and 
possesses as of old the Spanish dash which makes him al- 


ways a success in numbers like the Sarasate Habanera. 


Signor Albertini’s stature has grown since his début here 
three years ago, and he would seem better at home in a 
wider range than his first performances suggested. 


Mme. Linde sang as usual in good, ripe, luscious tones 


and with abundant feeling. The pianist, Mr. De Macchi, 
made an intelligent accompanist, and came out satisfac- 
torily in the ensemble of the Mendelssohn trio. 





Ffrangcon-Davies. 
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the name of ‘Mr. Johnson.” He was in good company, 
and played in the Lottery Ticket with the great actor 
Robson. 

Monterotondo.—A private performance was given 
here last month by Signora Gemma Bellincioni, at her | t® hear agood artist. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies combines intel- 
picturesque Villa Bianca, of a three act opera, La Sorella 
di Mark, the libretto of which had been suggested by the it has ever been our privilege to hear. His success at this 
famous cantatrice to the poet Golisciani, and the music 
wedded thereto by Signor Giacomo Setaccioli. 
work is said to have proved highly effective, and its pro- 
duction in public, with Signora Bellincioniin the principal 
part, is shortly to be expected. 

Waldemar Meyer.—It has been already announced 
that the violin school of Waldemar Meyer would open in 
Berlin October 1. The school will train its pupils from the 
beginning up to virtuosity, with special regard to the na- 
tional individualities of the several pupils. 
will have many opportunities for public appearance. 
addition to the violin course there will be courses in piano 
and theory, and a special class for teachers, 


Munich.—After the ending of the Wagner perform 


The scholars 
In 


HIS eminent baritone, who had such a signal 

success at the Cardiff Festival, will visit America next 
spring, when the people of the United States may expect 
ligence and temperament with one of the finest vocal organs 


his first festival was so unequivocal that he was at once 


The new | Tecognized as an artist of the first rank. In our reports of 


the festival sent to the New York office of Tue Musica. 
Courizr I spoke of his work in the highest terms, and I 
now take pleasure in giving a consensus of opinion from 
the leading English daily papers, some of which I quote 
herewith : ‘ 

Bertioz’s Faust.—Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies was an ad- 
mirable Mephistopheles. Ue has evidently studied the 
part with a thoroughness that is not generally applied to 
non-operatic works, and a multitude of artistic touches 
give the interpretation a stronger and more vividly dra- 
matic character than it is usually supposed to have. The 
serenade was superbly sung.— 77mes. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies as Mefisto was really saturated 


ances at Munich the management will produce the novel-| i++ the spirit of the part.—Birmingham Post. 
ties Der Ueberfallof Zoellner; Guntram, by Strauss; Kuns- 
nila, by Kistler, and lngw cide, by Schil lings. The deci- capitally dramatic representation of the part of JA/ephzs- 
sion of the Lantgeld prise for opera will net, be, peblisived topheles, than which nothing better has been heard in Eng- 
till November 1, 1896, so numerous are the works to be lendi-- Guardian: 

examined. 
Mexico.—The tenor Herr Schott, who will be remem-| singing of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, who in the character 


Special mention must be made of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 


The feature of the performance was the highly dramatic 


could not gain admission. Part I. of the Creation occupied | bered by English opera-goers of some two decades since as | allotted to him excelled all his previous efforts and firmly 
the first half of the program, with Miss Medora Henson, | 4 successful Wagner interpreter, is just now giving a series | established his claim to be regarded as an operatic singer 
Mr. Hirwen Jones aud Mr. Norman Salmond as soloists. A | of concerts here and in different parts of the provinces, | of the first rank.—Queen. 

pn performance of The Golden an which was | without, however, attracting very great attention. 


The young Welsh baritone fully shared the honors of the 
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evening with his more experienced companions, Madame 
Albani and Mr. Ben Davies, earning hearty applause for 
his animated delivery of the serenade, which narrowly 
escaped the encore exacted in the case of the Hungarian 
march.—Manchester Guardian. 

Licut or THe Wortp (Sullivan).—Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
gave a dignified delivery of the baritone solos, and the 
most reverent scene, that of the raising of Lazarus, was 
given with fine feeling and restraint.— 7zmes. 

A conspicuous success was won by Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, 
whe delivered the words of /esus with rare purity and dec- 
lamation and with a dignity and fervor of expression that 
could not have been surpassed.— Manchester Guardian. 

To Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, one of those rare artists who 
contrive to make everything they sing as interesting as 
possible, was allotted the part of the Savzour, which he 
sang most expressively, provoking at times applause that 
seemed strangely out of place, if not intentionally irrever- 
ent.—Daily Graphic. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies invested the utterances of /esus 
with infinite tenderness and dignity of expression.—.Sco/s- 
man, 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, who the previous night had sur- 
prised everyone by his admirably sardonic Mephistopheles, 
now astonished them still more by the intensely devotional 
spirit and delicate restraint with which he interpreted the 
part of Jesus.—Sunday Times. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies brought to the part of /esus the 
requisite devotional feeling, and, by the way, mention of his 
superb singing of the music of Mephistopheles the night 
before should on no account be omitted. It was a triumph 
for the Welsh artist.—Zadies’ Pictorial. A. 


Anthony Stankowitch 
R. ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, a versatile 
as well as finished pianist, has made New York his 
regular headquarters, from whence he will arrange his 
future bookings, and has relinquished his divided connec- 
tion with Philadelphia, where he has long been known as 
a skiliful piano virtuoso and teacher. 

Mr. Stankowitch now proposes entering on a systematic 
course of recitals, for which his extensive répertoire and 
large experience with students pre-eminently fithim. He will 
fill engagements with schools and colleges, giving recitals 
to cover any separate period or school, or the classic and 
modern combined, as may be called for by the needs or 
desires of the institution. The enormous value to students 
of hearing thoroughly artistic and traditional recitals of the 
piano literature which they are studying, or which it is 
essential they should hear, cannot be overestimated. The 
range of Mr. Stankowitch’s répertoire and the scholarly 
merit of his performance in both the classic and modern 
schools place him in a position of rare advantage to under- 
take this particular class of work, and as he is further pre- 
pared in view of the circumstances to make specially re- 
duced rates, the enlargement of his field should be a mat- 
ter of certainty. 

Already Mr. Stankowitch has arranged for a winter tour 
which after passing through the Eastern States and Canada 
will take him as far as Nebraska. For all his school en- 
gagements he has made reduced terms, placing it within the 
power of most average institutions to secure his services. 
He will continue to do this, and as the scheme is as unique 
as it is badly needed there can be little doubt that the de- 
mand for his recitals will rapidly assume large proportions. 

As a soloist Mr. Stankowitch has met with distinguished 
success in the capital cities of the country. His musical 
education, which began at the Leipsic Conservatory, was 
finished in Vienna, where he studied the higher art of 
piano playing with the famous Prof. J. Dachs, the teacher 
of de Pachman, and theoretic music under the great contra- 
puntist, Anton Bruckner. In Vienna his public appearances 
created warm enthusiasm among the critics, and he left 
the capital to return not only an accomplished virtuoso but 
a thoroughly sound musician. 

Mr. Stankowitch does much more than play with a pol- 
ished technic and much brilliancy and taste. He interprets 
with a fine innate understanding, and to those on study 
bent his performances have always a valuable lesson to dis- 
close. From among numerous criticisms, allin similar vein, 
the following are reprinted, and will give an idea of 
opinions earned by this artist : 


The well-known pianist Mr. Anthony Stankowitch was heard ina 


piano recital at the New Century Drawing Room last evening. An 
audience of goodly numbers was present and applauded almost every 
number to the extent of calling for many encores. 

Mr. Stankowitch demonstrated his superiority as an executant and 
was very effective in some of the most taxing selections. The Magic 
Fire Scene, from Wagner's opera, Die Walktire, was given with 
much musicianly intellectuality, and difficult as it is to produce the 
orchestral effects so requisite in this work, Mr. Stankowitch succeeded 
in bringing this about to a considerable degree and convinced his 
auditors that he understood the great composer's wants. Another 
charming selection was Jensen's Galatea, which was played with vim 
and elasticty. In the Schumann Carnaval and the Schubert-Tausig 
Marche Militaire, Mr. Stankowitch had full scope to display his power, 
technicand style, and in each he acquitted himself creditably. In its 
entirety the concert was delightful and won many friends for the 
artist.—Philadelphia Press. 

Anthony Stankowitch, a pianist of marked technical attainment 
and sympathetic temperament, gave a recital in the New Century 
Drawing Room last evening that exploited his talents in a distinctly 
enjoyable light. His program was of the most exacting and trying 
character, and it is no small praise, therefore, to say that he emerged 
from the ordeal with results that must have proved most satisfactory 
to the many discerning music lovers who were present. Perhaps 
his most ambitious number was Schumann’s difficult Carnaval, op. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH. 


9, which is so incomprehensible, even to some fine piarrists, and the 
fact that Mr. Stankowitch made it interesting testifies in no uncertain 
way to his artistic resources. He was no less successful in the other 
selections, which included a Bach preludeand fugue and examples 
of Wagner, Chopin and Liszt.—Péiladelphia Ledger. 

In the same way in which Joseffy, de Pachman and 
other notable artists came to investigate the merits of the 
Virgil practice clavier Mr. Stankowitch was recently brought 
to make a close study of its advantages, and having put 
matters to a steady practical test has now made up his 
mind that it is the most valuable system existing in the 
piano field to-day. He has adopted the Virgil system of 
technical training, and acknowledges in his own perform- 
ance a greater sonority of tone and a larger and easier 
freedom of style since its use. For students he regards it 
asinvaluable. The critiques obtained by Mr. Stankowitch 
since his adoption of the clavier would argue heavily in 
favor of the invention even if it had no other support, and 
at his recital in Steinway Hall, which was given in connec- 
tion with the clavier system, the pianist’s success scored a 
double honor—for himself and for the method. 

Mr. Stankowitch can be found at the Virgil Rooms, 26 
West Fifteenth street, where he is accustomed to demon- 
strate interestingly the value of his adopted method. 
Those who find Mr. Stankowitch, however, at a piano 
which speaks will have arare pleasure in listening to an 
artist who plays Schumann as well as he plays Bach, 
Brahms as well as Chopin, and Beethaven always with the 
firm sympathy and breadth of an an admirably versed 
musician. 

Although personally in sympathy with the romantic 
school Mr. Stankowitch has the ability to interpret the old 
classic music with admirable intelligence and finish. He 
is one of the few pianists who play a completely compre- 
hensive range with equal merit. 





Marguerite Hall.—Miss Marguerite Hall, the popular 
mezzo soprano, will sing Henschel’s Stabat Mater with the 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of the composer. 


Opera in Philadelphia. 

USIC lovers of Philadelphia will this winter en- 
joy a notable season of grand opera and orchestral 
concerts, which will be begun in that city at the Academy 
of Music on November 12. The performances are under 
the direction of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, a conductor who is 
p well known not only in Philadelphia, but also in every large 
city inthe United States which he has in past winters 

visited with an excellent operatic organization. 

The movement to have a Philadelphia opera season was 
stasted by a number of enterprising citizens early last sum- 
mer, who raised a subscription fund of $50,000, and sent 
Mr. Hinrichs to Europe to procure artists. He returned 
several weeks ago, after having engaged a number of the 
most celebrated singers of Europe, and a chorus of young 
and well-trained voices in Italy. He also brought with 
him the manuscripts of several operas that have met with 
success in Europe, but have never been heard in this coun- 
try, among which are Reyer’s Sigurd, which will be the 
opening opera of the season, and Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys. 

The principals Mr. Hinrichs engaged abroad for his com- 
pany are: Sopranos, Miss Emma Nevada, Mme. Selma 
Koert-Kronold, Mile. Amelia Loventz and Miss Minnie 
Tracy ; mezzo sopranos and contraltos, Signorina Leontina 
Dassi, Mile. Emma Langlois and Mile. Emilia Grassi ; 
tenors, Signori Raoul Viola, Jules Gogny, Fernando 
Michelena, Domenico Mirello and Brazio Piroia; baritones 
and basses, Signori Ouirin Merley, Louis de Backer, 
Giuseppe del Puente, Perry Averill, Malzoc and Lorrain. 

The general répertoire of operas will include the best 
works of the French, German and Italian schools, and after 
the Philadelphia engagement the company will visit all the 
large cities of the country. 

The season in Philadelphia promises to be as notable so- 
cially as artistically, the first floor of the Academy of Music 
having been arranged into a number of boxes, which have 
been liberally purchased for the season by people promi- 
nent in society of the Quaker City. 





Raoul Pugno.—A series of concerts will be given by 
Raoul Pugno in Great Britain. He is writing the music for 
a ballet, L'Etoile, for the Opéra, and Henri Cain is writing 
a libretto for him intended for the Opéra Comique, Pazis. 


Change of Editors.—The St. Petersburg Xuss- 
lands Mustk Zeitung announces in its issue of September 
20 (October 2) the resignation of its old editor and publisher. 
The new management retains most of the staff, and will 
engage new skillful assistants. 

Nischnij-Novgorod.—There is to be an exhibition 
at Nischnij-Novgorod next year. It will contain a collec- 
tion of national musical instruments, a display of Russian 
pianos of the past century, and of instruments used by 
Russian composers. There will be popular national con- 
certs every day. 

Amen.—This new opera lately produced at Cologne is 
said to exhibit remarkable talent for management of the 
orchestra, and characteristic leitmotives, for the composer 
Heydrick, if Mascagnian in his choice of subject, is Wagne- 
rian in bis musical ideas and his orchestration. Although 
Heydrick is a singer, it is remarkable that he pays less 
attention to the voices than to the orchestra. 


Thomas Concerts.—The management of the Thomas 
concerts announces a series of orchestral concerts between 
March 19 and 31 in the Metropolitan Opera House, con- 
ducted by Theodore Thomas, who will have the assistance 
of eminent soloists. At one of these concerts Joseffy will 
emerge from his New York retirement and play the B flat 
Brahms concerto, with which he has always roused such 
enthusiasm. The eighty musicians selected at the forma- 
tion of the Thomas band in 1891 have held together until 
their performance now under Mr, Thomas’ baton is fami- 
liarly perfect. Last May, before engaging the Metropolitan, 
the management raised among the friends of Mr. Thomas 
in New York a guarantee of over $14,000. Following are 
the members of the fund: Mrs. F. G. Shaw, H. O. Have- 
meyer, Chas. F. McKim, Stanford White, E. Naumburg, E. 
Francis Hyde, F. N. Goddard, Rudolph and G. Schirmer, 
Chas. T. Barney, Henry Seligman, Seth Low, H. G. Mar- 
quand, Spencer Trask, B. T. Frothingham, Geo. Foster 
Peabody, S. Noustadt, George Ehret, William Steinway, 
J. Greenough. 








New and Successful Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., London. 
E. SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
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Where Shadows Are Not (in four keys), ° : 
Say, Yes! Mignon, and Amorita (each in two keys), 
Spring Is Here, She Loves Me (each in three keys), 
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Damrosch Artists Sail.—The artists of the Damrosch 
Opera Company sailed Saturday morning, October 19, on 
the Trave, and will arrive next week. 

Heinrich Meyn.—Mr. Heinrich Meyn, the well-known 
baritone singer, has been engaged by the Oratorio Society 
for its first concert on November 22 and 23. 

Geraldine Morgan Engaged.—Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
violinist, has been engaged for a New England tour, under 
the direction of Mr. O. E. Ryther, of Boston. 

Marie Geselschap Home.—Miss Marie Geselschap has 
returned from Europe to her work in Boston after having 
visited Amsterdam, The Hague, Berlin, Dresden, Munich 
and the Tyrol. 

Damrosch Will Conduct.—Walter Damrosch will con- 
duct the orchestra at the Bloomfield-Zeisler concert in Car- 
negie Hall this evening, when the pianist will play the 
Rubinstein concerto in D minor. 

Defeated.—The Manhattan Musical Protective Union 
and the Carl Sahm Club of Musicians have decided to op- 
pose the candidacy of Alexander Bremer, president of the 
Musical Mutual Protective Union, for register on the ticket 
of the Independent County Organization. 

More Bngagements for Rivarde.—Rivarde, the young 
French violinist, has just been engaged for the first three 
Sunday night concerts of the Brooklyn Seidl Society. 
Twenty of these concerts, which are a new departure for 
this society, have been arranged for, all of which will be 
conducted by Mr. Seidl. 

Fique Vocal Club.—At the next concert by the Carl 
Fiqué Ladies’ Vocal Club in December two new cantatas 
will be performed, Grieg’s Olaf Trygvason, and The 
Turkish Lady, by Fiqué. The club meets for rehearsals 
every Tuesday morning at Wissner Hall, 204 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, where ladies desiring to join may apply. 

Miss Jessie Shay.—This talented young pianist, whose 
performance during the past two years has endeared her to 
all refined and intelligent musical people, is out with a new 
circular, in which her long list of press notices from New 
York city and various points of the State points to a brilliant 
success. Miss Shay is a conscientious young artist who 
will make her mark. 

A Coming Tenor.—A new tenor has been discovered 
in the person of Mr. Carl Naeser, who is regarded as one of 
the coming singers in this country. Mr. Naeser has a pure 
tenor voice, exceedingly well cultivated, and he will make 
his first large public appearance with the Oratorio Society 
of New York, singing The Messiah, on December 27 
and 28. 

More Engagements.—Ffrangcon Davies, the great Eng- 
lish basso, who has had such a phenomenal success at the 
Cardiff Festival, has been engaged by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society for its last concert in April. He has also 
been engaged by the Chicago Apollo and other Western 
societies, and numerous negotiations are pending with him 
for festivals in April and May. 

Wm. C. Carl’s Recitals.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl will give a 
series of organ recitals at the First Presbyterian Church 
onThursday afternoons at 4 o'clock, October 31, and Novem- 
ber 7, 14and 21. At the first recital Mr. Carl will play a new 
sonata (first time in America) by John E. West, of London. 
On November 4 Mr. Carl opens a new Jardine organ at 
Hackensack, N. J., and on the evening of November 7 he 
will assist at the opening of the Harrison organ in the 
Jewish Temple, Newark, N. J. The following notice of 
Mr. Carl’s Baton Club is clipped from last Sunday’s 
Herald: 

** The Baton Club, under the leadership of Wm. C. Carl, 
will resume rehearsals for the season on Saturday at 8 
o'clock, in the chapel of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Three concerts will be given this season, and besides a 
standard oratorio smaller works are being written for the 
club by American composers. New applications will be 
received at the first rehearsal.” 

Operatic and Dramatic Benefit Performance.—The 
club José Marti will give an operatic and dramatic enter- 


‘tainment under the direction of Emilio Agramonte at the 


Lexington Avenue Opera House, 145 to 155 East Fifty- 
eighth street, on Thursday evening, October 24, for the 
benefit of the wounded Cuban soldiers of the present war. 
The performance will consist of the second act of the 
opera Martha; the comedy Petticoat Perfidy ; the fourth 
act of the opera Gioconda; the duet of the flags of the 
opera Puritani, and the Apotheosis of José Marti, whose 





bust will be crowned after the delivery of an oration and 
several compositions and the singing of the patriotic Cuban 
hymn. 

Ondricek’s First Performance.—At the Metropolitan 
Opera House with the Seidl Orchestra on November 17 
Ondricek will play for the first time in America a fantaisie 
on Smetana's Bartered Bride and a transcription of the 
sextet from Lucia, both his own compositions. 

Marsick Here.—Marsick, the famous French violinist, 
arrived on Sunday by La Touraine and is stopping at the 
Windsor Hotel. His first appearance will be in Carnegie 
Hall with Damrosch on November 1, where he will play also 
the following evening. He brings with him his famous 
Stradivarius and Nicolas Amati. 

Another Prodigy.— Master Julius Schendel, a ten year 
old pianist ‘‘ prodigy,” who was born in Danbury, Conn., is 
to be heard in a concert in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
October 28, at which it is expected he will perform great 
things that will give promise of others still greater. 
Flavie Van den Hende, Mr. Ernst Bauer and Miss Julie 
Levey are also to be heard in the concert. rt 

Melba Robbed in Chicago.—lIt leaked out to-day that 
Mme. Melba was robbed last week at the Auditorium. 
When she arrived here she placed her jewels in the First 
National Bank. Her room was entered the day after Mrs, 
Walker was “held up” in the same hotel. The thieves 
ransacked Mme. Melba's apartment in search of the jewels, 
and finally departed with.less than $100.— World. 

Their Forty-fifth Concert.—The forty-fifth concert given 
by Mrs. Carmichael Carr, pianist, and Mr. Sigmund Beel, 
violinist, assisted by a quintet of strings, enabling them to 
perform the Brahms sextet in B flat and other important 
works, took place on October 5 at Golden Gate Hall, San 
Francisco. Miss Sofia Newland was the vocalist. The 
admirable program was successfully performed. 


Eleanor Hooper.—A number of morning musicales are 
being arranged by the young violinist, Miss Eleanor 
Hooper, to take place in the Pouch Mansion in Brooklyn 
early this season. These musicales promise musical ar- 
tistic interest, as Miss Hooper has already secured the as- 
sistance of the following prominent artists: Camilla Urso, 
Paul Tidden, Lillian Blauvelt and Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler. 

Miss Burnham’s School.—Miss Mary H. Burnham's 
school of music for resident and visiting pupils reopened on 
October 14, at 106 East Seventy-fourth street. Massage 
for small or stiff hands will be given by Mr. Gustav E. 
Anderson, causing remarkable improvement. Instruction 
in vocal music and sight reading will be given by Mr. 
Frank Damrosch, the class meeting every Wednesday at 
8 p. M. at Carnegie Music Hall. Anyone desirous to join 
may address Miss Burnham. 


Behrens’ Concert.—Mr. Conrad Behrens will give a 
vocal and instrumental concert at Chamber Music Hall, 
Carnegie Hall, on Saturday evening, October 26, assisted 
by Miss Aurie Dagwell, soprano ; Miss Jennie Hamburger, 
soprano ; Miss Martha Hofacker, soprano; Mr. Fredrick 
Voelckers, tenor; Mr. Julius Scheuch, baritone ; Mr. Jan 
Koert, violin (concertmeister of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and the Damrosch Grand Opera); Mr. Dirk 
Haagmans, piano; Mrs. Eva Lund, accompanist. 


Victor Maurel in Concert.—J. H. Alpuente, of the firm 
of Phipps & Alpuente, who has been negotiating with 
Victor Maurel for a series of concerts and song recitals, has 
just closed with that artist. This will in no way interfere 
with his engagement as first baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opéra House, but will be a separate and distinct venture. 

Mr. Maurel will open his course with four recitals in 
New York in the early part of December. The first re- 
cital will be devoted to German lieder, the second to French 
songs, the third to Italian songs, and the fourth will include 
compositions by English, Russian and Spanish authors. 
Mr. Maurel sails for this country on November 1 on the 
Columbia. 

Kaufman Concert.—The concert of Master Maurice 
Kaufman, the young American violinist, who makes his 
New York début on October 29 at Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall, promises to be unusually interesting. Master Kauf- 
man will be assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo so- 
prano, and Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist, in the following 
excellent program : 

Raff’s La Fileuse ; Chopin’s Valse, op. 64, No, 2, by Mr. Tonzo Sau- 
vage; Max Bruch's concerto in G minor, op. 26; Allegro Energico, by 
Master Maurice Kaufman ; Gounod’s aria, Queen of Sheba, by Miss 
Marguerite Hall; Maurice Kaufman's Mélodie Romantique, op. 9, 
No. 2, by Master Maurice Kaufman; songs by Miss Marguerite 
Hall ; Mendelssohn's Rondo Capriccioso, by Mr. Tonzo Sauvage ; H. 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et Polonaise, by Master Maurice Kaufman. 

Symphony Society’s Outlook.—During the past week 
old subscribers have been renewing their subscriptions to 
Symphony Society concerts, and very few of last year’s 
subscribers have failed to renew, while the number of or- 
ders for seats gives every indication of a most promis- 
ing season. In fact, judging from the number of orders 
already received from new subscribers, it is safe to say that 
the subscription this year will be one of the largest that the 
society has known for some time. The excellent soloists 





announced are no doubt responsible to a large extent for 
this increase. 

At the first concert, Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio will 
make her first reappearance in America after an abrence of 
several years, and M. Marsick, the eminent Parisian violin- 
ist, will make his American début. Greatest interest 
centres, however, in the reappearance of Herr Rafael 
Joseffy, who will play at one of the other Symphony concerts 
for the first time in New York after his self-imposed retire- 
ment of several years from the concert stage. 

Mr. Damrosch will personally conduct all the concerts, 
except one, and altogether the Symphony Society offers a 
better program than has been presented for some time. 

Maimed His Thumb.—Paterson, October 15.—Jerome 
Hopkins, the musician, has declared his intention to sue 
the Erie Railway Company for $10,000 for injuries to his 
piano thumb, as he calls it. He asked Conductor Hunt on 
the Newark branch of the road a few days ago to stop a 
train at Somerset, a flag station, where he lives. The con- 
ductor would not stopthe train, and the two got into an argu- 
ment, during which the composer got his thumb crushed in 
the door of the car. It is said the injury may permanently 
mar his performances on the piano.—Sua. 

OR SALE—A large three manual vocal ionorgau, in per- 
fect condition. Built from special designs. Has great 
volume and fine combinations. Suitable for smal] church 
od chapel. Address “ Bargain,” office of Tue Musicat 

OURIER. 








Wjatka.—The Russian town Wjatka never saw an 
opera till last August, when the Melnikoff troupe produced 
Faust, Onegin, Carmen, Russalka, Daemon, Bajazzo and 
Rigoletto. The troupe was a poor one, but the good Wjat 
kensers were delighted. 

Sullivan.—Mr. D’Oyly Carte has arranged with Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan to write a new 
opera for the Savoy Theatre, to be produced late in the 
autumn. The proposal that Mr. Pinero should collaborate 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan in a comic opera has now been 
indefinitely postponed. 

The Tonkuenstler Meeting at Brunswick. 
—The report of the local committee respecting the late 
Tonkuenstler Versammlung des Allgemeines Deutschen 
Musik Vereins, held at Brunswick June 1, was published 
September 22. It showed receipts, 15,541 marks ; expenses, 
5,890 ; leaving a balance of 9,651 marks, against which some 
incidentals must becharged. The fiveconcerts were attended 
by 5,630 persons. The balance will be paid to the treasurer 
of the Musik Verein, after allowing the sum of 1,500 marks 
to the ducal orchestra for their extra trouble, in addition to 
1,500 marks presented to the orchestral benefitfund. The 
local committee of Brunswick say that the depreciatory re- 
marks of outside papers on the program of the festival do 
not concern the Brunswick orchestra, as most of its sugges- 
tions were declined, and the directors of the Musik Verein 
struck out the preparations for the festival planned in 
Brunswick. 

Superlatives !—‘: We mentioned the other day how 
Herr Emil Sauer at Leeds ran against a huge poster de- 
scribing Herr Rosenthal as ‘the greatest of living pian- 
ists.’ Herr Sauer’s agents in Leeds have now announced 
him as ‘the greatest pianist in the world.’ So honor is 
doubtless satisfied. Yesterday, however, the two German 
pianists were confronted with another rival, M. De Greef. 
who is introduced to Leeds as ‘the greatest executive 
pianist of the century,’ the announcement further stating 
that ‘De Greef has no rival,’ he is * the artist for artists, 
the professor for professors. Read his biography.’ After 
all this it will be interesting to watch the terms in which 
his manager reintroduces M. Paderewski to the provinces,” 
—London Daily News. 
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J. L. David. 


T seems now as if the operatic firm will next 
season be called Abbey, Schoeffel, Grau & Pollini. 


HE statement that Humperdinck’s Das Eherne 
Pferd, lately given at Cassel, had nothing to do 

with Auber’s Cheval de Bronze is contradicted in the 
Allgeine Musik Zeitung, which affirms that it is a 
worked over version of the French piece, and had 
been played long ago at Frankfort and the score 
printed. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER was the first to an- 
nounce that Dr. Antonin Dvorak would not re- 
turn to America this season. The reason given by 
the Bohemian composer for his abandonment of the 
directorship of the National Conservatory is that his 
family prefers BohemiatoAmerica. But we shrewdly 
suspect that Dr. Dvordk was not altogether pleased 
with his reception here, especially as a conductor. 
Again is the United States forced to battle alone. 
Where is the American composer now? Let him show 
himself. Let us test his mettle. 








GUERNICA. 


ELIX VOGT says that Vidal’s unsuccessful opera 
F Guernica has the merit of being a bold attempt 
to finda new path. The scene is laid in the Basque 
country during the last Carlist war, with the usual 
civil war love plot. But between the first act depict- 
ing the happiness of the royalist officer and his sweet- 
heart and the capture of her Carlist brother, and the 
third act where the lovers are parted by the execu- 
tion of the brother, both acts writtenin the semi- 
Wagnerian style now popular in France, is a second 
act. This consists of a patriotic speech of the Carlist 
leader, not sung, but spoken. While he is speaking 
on the plaza the nuns ina neighboring convent are 
heard sixging. They, too, are patriots, and gradually 
the music of the hymn drifts into the Basque patriotic 
song, A Guerniaco arbola, in which all the people 
join. The effectis tremendous. 


M. 








A PORTRAIT DISCOVERED. 

ARTHUR POUGIN, during a late visit to Brus- 

sels, discovered in the museum a portrait by 
It is an admirable work, representing 
in half length, a man under thirty, smooth shaven, 
pleasant countenance, raising a flute to his lips ; the 
costume is of the Directory period, no wig, brown 
coat, yellow waistcoat, muslin cravat. There is no 


doubt but that it is a portrait of Francois Devienne, 


a virtuoso on the flute and bassoon, professor of the 
flute at the conservatory, and a fertile composer, a 
dozen of whose operas were given at the Théatre 
Feydeau, such as Rose et Auréle, Agnés et Felix, Les 
Comédiens ambulants and Les Visitandines. David, 
who was a Jacobin anda regicide, on being exiled 
from France on the Restoration took refuge at Brus- 
sels, where he died. His heirs, in gratitude to the 
Belgians, presented tothe museum several of his 
pictures, including the famous one of the Death of 
Marat, which hangs in the same room with the por- 
trait of Devienne. The work is valuable, as there 
is no portrait of Devienne, engraved or lithographed, 


in existence, and remarkable as the only painting of, 


an artist by David, except the dancer Mlle. Gui- 
mard. 








RUSSIAN HORN ORCHESTRA, 
HE twenty-two Russian musicians who have lately 
been giving concerts in Western Europe used 
instruments quite unknown outside of their na- 
tive land. These instruments look like large pipes of 
a conical form, curved towards the embouchure, and 
varying in size from 80 centimetres to 2 metres. 
One of them utters notes lower than those of the 
bass viol, and givesout only one note. The perform- 
er has two of these pipes, into which he blows in 
turn. The effect produced approaches that of the 
organ, but the hearer can distinguish sounds analo- 
gous to those of the Pan pipe, the clarinet and the 
keyed trumpet. The lower notes resemble those of 
the large pipes of an organ, and at times one could 
fancy that he hears the friction of the bow on the 
lower strings of a contrabass. 

The inventor of this orchestra was named Maresch. 
He was born in Bohemia about 1719 and commenced 
to organize it in 1730 with the aid of Prince Narishkin. 
It was heard with great success at a celebrated féte 
given at Moscow in 1760; an immense sleigh, about 
80 metres long drawn by twenty-two oxen of the 





Ukraine, carried the musicians, and the music could 
be heard at a distance of a league anda half. Each 
instrument gives out only one note, which each per- 
former must sound at the precise moment indicated 
in the score, and the difficulty is to attain this abso- 
lute precision. Maresch died in Russia in 1794, leav- 
ing a daughter, who made a great reputation as a 
pianist. 





[Cablegram.] 
MARY HOWE'S SUCCESS, 


OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, f 
BERLIN, October 21, 1895. 


ARY HOWE'S début as Lucia at the Royal 
Opera last night was a brilliant success. After 
the mad scene there was tremendous enthusiasm. 
FLOERSHEMM. 





A MUSICAL STENOGRAPH. 

ARTHUR POUGIN praises in high terms an 

. invention named L’Enregistreur musical Ri- 
voire, which gives an instantaneous transcription of 
improvisations. M. Pougin has seen it at work and 
declares that it fulfills all the conditions of the prob- 
lems to be solved. It can be adapted to all pianos, 
and removed at pleasure. As fast as the fingers run 
over the keys it marks on a paper the position and 
length of the notes and the division of the measure. 
It is needless to say that it does not put down crotch- 
ets or quavers or sharps or flats as represented in 
printed music, but uses a stenographic notation. The 
transcription is made on a roll of paper 50 metres 
long, ruled and prepared in a peculiar manner, while 
a pointer mechanically traces the signs to indicate 
the height and length of the notes, and also the rests. 
The signs are horizontal lines, longer or shorter, as 
the case may be, to indicate the duration of the 
notes, while the place of these signs on the paper 
gives the degrees of height. This stenographic copy 
can be written out in common musical notation by a 
copyist after five minutes’ study. The roll of paper, 
tuled like music paper, on which the eighty notes of 
the piano can be represented, moves at the rate of 
a metre and a quarter a minute. 








STREET NOISES. 

HEN Richard Wagner scored his thunderous or- 
chestral surge he designed that it should 
greet the public ear from under cover. Grateful 
though the harmonic mass might be to the musical 
ear he did not mean that it should strike it in its 
naked force. Whenthe inventors and controllers of 
our municipal orchestra, the trains, cables, street 
cars and the rest, laid their plans they arranged it 
contrary to most other civilized cities in the world— 
that not one tittle of the hideous cacophony should 
be lost. Everything is open and aboveboard in our 
city of New York. The elevated trains crash over 
our head, the eternal clang of the cable gong and 
the jingle of the street car bells travel beside 
us, while the noise of ordinary conveyances over 
the cobblestone pavement would be sufficient alone 

to drive any average listener to distraction. 

We have not the wood pavements or the amount of 
asphalt of London and other European cities. We 
would need to shut up every street noise possible, in- 
stead of which we multiply them with a fiendish in- 
genuity, affix some hideous mechanical note of 
warning to them, and then place them as close to the 
human ear as space will allow. 

What is the effect of all this on the New York 
musical ear? There are those who will deciare that 
no ear can remain musical and hearken daily to this 
open air bedlam. People who come from abroad 
where they have bowled smoothly along city streets 
without the need to raise their voice one whit more 
than they would within a drawing room can hardly 
be persuaded that an ear can remain finely discrimi- 
nate which is so perpetually rudely assailed. This 
seems right. 

Is it not purely reasonable to assume that our color 
sense must become dulled? If we have trained our- 
selves to the vitiated pass when all this street noise 
appears to us normal, at least bearable, where can 
our fine discrimination lie in the matter of musical’ 
light and shade? Surely our ear must become coars- 
ened to tonal values. Our condition must become 
not unlike that of a person physically deaf, who in 
quiet surroundings can hear nothing of what passes, 
but who placed side by side with any continued noise 
can hear even light sounds infinitely better than 
those whose hearing is normal. 
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Accustomed as we are to separate the various finer 
noises, to detect even the inflections of our friend's 
speaking voice from beyond this roar and din, the 
argument is strongly in favor of our suffering a blat- 
ant quantity of roar and din in the concert room with- 
out knowing it. Indeed, considering that on the pub- 
lic highway we absorb unconsciously an amount of 
noise for which we don’t bargain, it is not unnatural 
that when we come to pay for a deliberately planned 
noise—this is all right; music is a melodious noise 
only—we should expect something extremely volumi- 
nous for our money. ‘And after the manner of our 
daily walks abroad, we should be likely to strain, for 
nuance, for the delicate inflections of a score from 
beyond a substratum of unbroken blare. 

Of course there are some of us who shield our sen- 
sitiveness, stuff our ears periodically and never forget 
to revile the surrounding noise. Well, we are just a 
little better off than the others who take it tranquilly. 
But in spite of ourselves the matter of complaint and 
disturbance won't shield us. Our tymparfim gets 
struck, however we may feel about it, and the argu- 
ment is that no ear can continue to be struck with 
such noise and remain a pure ear. Toresent matters 
argues some more delicacy than not to resent them, 
to be sure, but no resentment can get away with the 
fact that an ear subjected to such attacks will have 
to degenerate nolens volens. If the case were other- 
wise New York would have to become a city of 
lunatic asylums. 

This is the reason why so many foreigners flee 
from New York. They say they would go insane if 
they remained here. So they would unless their ear 
were to degenerate, The opera singers live in their 
hotels here hermetically sealed. They say they want 
the air but they can’t stand the noise, and they pre- 
fer no air and deadened noise to a wholesome atmos- 
phere and the street symphony which we New York- 
ers live upon. They say, nowonder your voices here 
are high and cracked! How could they be any other 
way? 

The effect on the human voice is one of the 
most direct musical disasters brought about by this 
hideous jangle. Young and old—particularly young 
and vocal students at that—promenade the streets, 
pace the shops where the outer din penetrates in a 
way unknown in any other city, and pitch their 
voices to be heard in amanner which no human organ 
could stand. They sit in the cable cars and try to 
keep up conversations beyond the din of the perpetual 
gong, punctuated by the “hold fast” (the leitmotif 
of the cable cars), which reminds them that their 
bones as well as their ear and voice are in danger. 
Girls particularly are in the habit of presenting them- 
selves to a vocal teacher unconscious that they have 
been committing any undue exertion, when if at any 
moment during a couple of preceding hours street 
noise could have been abruptly suspended they would 
have realized that for a whole morning they had 
been doing nothing less than screaming. 

Any of us who talk in New York streets are scream- 
ing. We wouldn't be heard otherwise. And this is 
about the one moral a paper of this kind may point 
to with emphasis. We can’t tear down our elevated 
road and bury it underground, as they have it in Lon- 
don. We can’t have a bus system and do away with 
the confusing, irritant cable hum and the gong of 
infamy. We can’t invite the municipality to lay the 
city with a silent pavement, but we can caution people 
—musical people—not to talk or to strain their ear to 
hear other people talk in the midst of such babel. 
Two-thirds of the injury we are bound to receive 
passively, but we can try to save ourselves the other 
third which we now intensify by a deliberate rash- 
ness. 

At junctures like Thirty-third street and others 
with which the Broadway line is punctured, the 

owner of one feeble human voice will set himself up 
to fight the combined noise of two trains, two cables, 
half a dozen street cars, half a dozen crashing trucks 
and a huge nucleus of ordinary traffic. Now, if this 
poor belligerent had care for either voice or ear he 
would lay to his heart the moral ‘‘ Keep Silence.” His 
oneimplement of warfare against this bedlam is a mas- 
terly inactivity, and this we would earnestly suggest 
to those on music bent, The purely physical evils of 
New York noise do not immediately concern us, the 
musical ones are but vaguely estimated, but to define 
them accurately would leave us none the better off. 
There is but one fractional means of redress we can 
suggest. 

Save lungs and hearing, and do not pit your deli- 


vilest and most aggressive monster of noise that ever 
ruled rampant in any city. Youcan'tdo more. Do 
this. 





OF FENBACH AT ROME. 


HE Roman paper //a/ia gives an amusing account 
of the introduction of Offenbach to the Roman 
public in the old days when Pius IX. ruled the city. 
In 1856 a troupe of French strollers who styled them- 
selves Les Variétés Parisiennes went to Italy. It 
consisted of the children of two brothers, Gregoire- 
Cadet, and gave performances of prestidigitation, op- 
tical illusions. pantomime, gymnastics, singing. and 
such like things as delight the frequenters of country 
fairs. The boys were acrobats or comic actors; the 
girls were all pretty ; their ages ranged from seven 
totwenty. In North Italy they had great success, 
especially with their musical department, supported 
chiefly by Mile. Esther Cadet, a pupil of the Paris 
Conservatory. Her success suggested the production 
of the operettas in vogue at Paris, La Belle Héléne, 
Orphée aux Enfers, &c. 

The production of these works was a triumph for 
the brothers Gregoire, and the triumph was due in a 
great part to the interpreters. The young ladies 
were all well brought up, had the charm of youth, had 
taste and refinement, and on and off the stage were 
not at all like the ordinary run of operetta singers. 
They all played with dash and liveliness ; they formed 
a family party, and any artists engaged to join them 
soon took their tone. The Gregoires permitted no 
nonsense. Laugh, laugh heartily as much as you 
like, but no coarse gestures, no vulgarity, no license. 
So the Italian ladies who had been shocked at the 
libretti in Paris found them charming in Milan and 
Florence. 

In 1867 the troupe went to Rome, and gave its 
variety performances with the success that had at- 
tended them elsewhere. But the Romans had heard 
of the operettas, and operettas they would have. 
The Gregoires applied for a license to play operetta. 
The reply came at once—a formal, categorical refusal. 
Nothing else could be expected. ; 

Then the public opened a campaign. Count Tra- 
pani, brother of the King of Naples, influential Ro- 
mans, and many French officers of the army of 
occupation were active in the matter, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the consent of Monsignore 
Randi, Governor of Rome. Monsignor Randi, how- 
ever, had as president of the ‘‘Deputation of Public 
Speetacles,” only political authority. Only one of the 
two censors was appointed by him, the other was 
nominated by the Cardinal Vicar. This ecclesiasti- 
cal censor was Monsignor Scalzi, who was well posted 
in the literary movements of the day, and said that a 
licet appended by ecclesiastical authority to libretti 
by Meilhac and Halévy would hardly do. He stoutly 
refused his sanction and resisted all importunities. 
In vain promises were made to suppress or correct 
the naughty passages; his constant answer was, 
Operetta cannot be given in Rome. 

This struggle lasted for months, but the Gregoire- 
Cadet family managed to enlist the sympathies of the 
Vatican. The ladies were all devout and went to 
church regularly. The two youngest daughters, 
Cecile and Louise, made their first communion in 
Rome. The performances were strictly moral, and 
every requirement of the censors was promptly at- 
tended to. There never had been such a well-be- 
haved company. 

Then ‘‘Somebody” intervened ; who the ‘‘ Some- 
body” was the /ta/ia doesnot say. Pio Nono began 
life as a lieutenant in @he army, and Antonelli was 
notoriously susceptible to female charms. But, be 
it who it may, ‘‘Somebody” requested Monsignore 
Scalzi to see if he could not find in the list of oper- 
ettas one that was possible. A request from ‘“‘ Some- 
body ” was acommand, and Monsignor Scalzi thought 
La Grande Duchesse might do. It wasa great suc- 
cess. So was Barbe Bleue, so was Orphée aux Eu- 
fers, and all Rome rejoiced over /upiter and Pluto in 
the minuet with Venus and EZurydice. One piece, 
however, was to the last prohibited, La Belle 
Héléne. 

At Rome the “ Deputation for Spectacles” was 
present at dress rehearsals. Monsignor Randi, its 
president, the two censors, the inspectors of theatres, 
and the municipal authorities formed the audience. 
In Orphée aux Enfers, it may be remembered, Venus 
comes on in the second act singing /e suis Vénus, 
déesse de l'amour. Poor Venus was received with a 
murmur of disapprobation. Mlle. Marie, a pretty 








was the matter! Well, they explained to her, her 
dress was cut rather too low and displayed rather 
too much of her dazzling shoulders. The poor girl, 
all confusion, seized a shawl, and was just about to 
hide her beauties when Monsignor Randi called 
out in French: ‘‘ No need now, mademoiselle. It 
will be enough to do that at the performance.” 


waren 


NIKISCH TRIUMPHANT. 
T must make some of our Boston contemporaries 
feel sad, sore and sicktoread of Arthur Nikisch’s 
triumphs in the very musical strongholds of Germany. 

The Hungarian conductor, of whom Boston wea- 
tied, or to put it more correctly, who knew too much 
to tolerate the incessant critical warfare made upon 
him there, not only displayed his versatility first 
as conductor of opera at Budapest, but has been 
called to fill two of the most important musical posi- 
tions in the world. He has succeeded Hans von 
Biilow as conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic con- 
certs, and is besides nominated successor to Carl 
Reinecke, as conductor of the famous Gewandhaus 
concerts in Leipsic. 

Now what has Boston to say for herself? 

What can Boston say? 

Nikisch we all remember asa man of marvelous 
musical organization, great magnetism and learning. 
For the year previous to his departure Boston critics 
—with a few honorable exceptions—systematically 
decried his work. He was too modern, yet he is to 
conduct Beethoven in Leipsic, the very heart of 
classical music in Germany ; he was not a great musi- 
cal authority. 

Yet he follows Von Biilow in Berlin. 

Now, doesn’t all this strike one as supremely silly, 
the silliness of small boys that throw stones simply 
because of pure ‘‘cussedness”? 

Boston rejected Nikisch, while New York, Buda- 
pest, Berlin and Leipsic fight for the honor of his 
presence. Pooh! pooh! you have Paur—King Log 
after King Stork (to reverse the fable)—and Paur is 
good enough for the sleepy town. 

But even the virtuous Mr. Paur is not giving satis- 
faction. A sigh, a cultured sigh, has been exhaled 
by Boston’s elect. Mr. Paur is voted a bore. His 
boots are too thick and his readings as opaque. He 
has no magnetism, and he is a little slow. 

Boston had a magnetic conductor and was not sat- 
isfied. She got Mr. Paur and longs for Nikisch 
again. 

Boston is coquettish. 

We learn on the very best of authority that Mr. 
Paur will be asked to step down and out at the end of 
thisseason. We suppose Mr. Higginson will put his 
hand in his pocket willingly in order to accomplish 
this much desired event. 

Then Mr. Higginson will look around for another 
conductor. There is Mr. Nikisch, an excellent suc- 
cessor to Mr. Paur, but we donot believe that he will 
come. He is better off in Germany, where his genius 
for conducting is appreciated at its full value. Be- 
sides he must conduct his concerts in Queen's Hall, 
London, England. 

Arthur Nikisch, conductor of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic concerts; Arthur Nikisch, conductor of the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic. What coals of fire 
he could heap on pettifogging Boston ! 

Mr. Nikisch’s time is better employed. 

There now remains nothing but Mr. Paur for Bos- 
ton to contemplate. 

But then THE MusicaL CourRIER some years ago 
fought valiantly against the deposition of Nikisch 
and the appearance of Paur. 

Boston, however, thought differently. 














Manuscript Society’s New Home.—The formal open- 
ing of the club rooms of the Manuscript Society, at 17 
East Twenty-second street, to occur Friday and Saturday, 
November 1 and 2, is to be made the occasion of an exhibi- 
tion of manuscripts which is likely to prove of great 
interest. 

Specimens of Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Liszt and others of the historical composers will be 
displayed in connection with contributions from the most 
noted composers living on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The committee having the exhibition in charge respect- 
fully invite all musicians and lovers of music possessing 
manuscripts, facsimiles, rare prints and souvenirs of musi- 
cians of historical interest, to donate or loan the same for 
this occasion, promising to properly care for, accredit and 
return them if desired in due season. 

All contributions and communications should be ad- 
dressed to Sumner Salter, librarian, 17 East T'wenty-second 








cate sense for one unnecessary moment against the 


blond, pleasingly plump, paused in surprise. What 
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To ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
(Key: Dolores: “Our Lady of Pain.’’) 
Cold voice of ecstatic perdition, 
Sweet singing, with venomous breath, 
Through days without date or division 
lhe raptures and roses of death. 
We name thee as hell is nor heaven ; 
We greet thee and gasp and refrain, 
For these songs of thee, seven times seven, put 
A lady in pain. 
Thy gods, when they taught thee this pastime, 
And summed all thy glories in one— 
Did they crown thee for once and the last time, 
And leave thee with beauty undone? 
That divine is the rake and the rum bum— 
That the muse should of vices be fain, 
And that virtue alone should be humdrum, puts 
A lady in pain. 
Thy languors of passion red-litten, 
The foam of thy kiss and the fangs, 
The lips intertwisted and bitten 
Of teeth full of back-hair and bangs. 
Thy serpents that sting to fierce pleasure 
White breasts of the blood-gushing strain, 
Though one should rather like overmeasure, put 
A lady in pain. 


Hast thou turned the old laws to derision? 
Hast thou shamed us, for mothers and wives? 
Lo! wedlock still waits death's rescission, 
And children can’t help their own lives. 
When the breast thou dost woo us to yearn on 
With real ague aches, wilt thou feign? 
Or forgive, O, esthetic Algernon! 
A lady in pain? 
HAVE been reading with great pleasure a new 
book by H. J. Wells, The Wonderful Visit. I 
spoke to you some months ago about The Time Ma- 
chine, this author's first work. As it is fashionable 
now in letters to gaze pessimistically upon our social 
structure, Mr. Wells conceived the idea of capturing 
an Angel and letting him loose upon a very provincial 
English village. This Angelis first seen as a strange 
bird with superb wings. After the Vicar, who pots 
him with his gun, brings him home, takes off his saf- 
fron gown and puts him in a conventional garb, he 
looks like a handsome, slightly effeminate youth with 
acurious hump on his back. His wings will get in 
the way. He plays the fiddle at a musicale, but can- 
not read human notes when they are put before him, 
and so falls into disgrace. 

But how wonderfully he must have played for the 
Vicar at home. 

** You play,” said the Vicar. 

The Angel had the bow in his hand, and by way of 
answer drove it across the strings. The quality of 
the note made the Vicar turn suddenly. 

The Angel's hand tightened on the instrument. 
The bow flew back and flickered, and an air the 
Vicar had never heard before danced in his ears. The 
Angel shifted the fiddle under his dainty chin and 
went on playing, and as be played his eyes grew 
bright and his lips smiled. * * * The Vicar tried 
to follow the music, The air reminded him of a flame; 
it rushed up, shone, flickered and danced, passed and 
reappeared. No!—it did not reappear! Another air 
like it and unlike it, shot up after it, wavered, van- 
ished. Then another, the same and not the same. 
It reminded him of the flaring tongues that palpitate 
and change above a. newly lit fire. There are two 
airs—or two motifs, which is it?—thought the Vicar. 
They go dancing up, one pursuing the other; out of 
the fire of the incantation, pursuing, fluctuating, 
turning up into the sky. There below was the 
fire burning, a flame without fuel upon a level 
space, and there are two flirting butterflies of 
sound, dancing away from it, up, one over an- 
other, swift, abrupt, uncertain. * * * That motif 
again, a yellow flare spread fan-like by a gust, and 
now one, then with swift eddying upward flight 





the other, the two things of fire and light pursuing 
one another again up into that clear immensity. 


. 
* * 


This sounds like a description of a two voice fugue 
struck by lightning. 

But the work is well worth reading, clever, sweet 
and sarcastic as it is. 

* ¢ * 

It was Alan Dale who remarked that a bad comic 
opera book can be floated by the music. Then he 
adduced as an example The Chieftain, for certainly 
Sullivan's musicis the saving clause in that work. The 
converse of the proposition, however, is not true. 
On the contrary, a capital libretto is submerged by 
mediocre music. 

His Excellency is a case in point. Mr. Gilbert 
has written more brilliant books, yet the new opera 
is full of good things despite the sluggish action. 
There is a strong suggestion of the machine made, 
the stereotyped, in the manner the various couples 
dance off the stage. 

‘‘Exeunt dancing” seems to be the general stage 
directions, yet who will deny that Gilbert has handled 
the skeins of his story cleverly? The Prince Regent 
with Christina, Thora and Nanna, with Erling Sykke 
and Dr. Tortenssen, the Governor and Dame Hecla, 
Mats, Munck and the same lady, and finally Corporal 
Harold and Blanca are all clearly presented. 

These anecdotes were capitally told in the book. 
The idea is funny, and there is lots of material in the 
love affairs of the Governor's daughters. In fact, 
it is jolly comedy, just this particular episode, and I 
was sorry when the girls left the stage. Besides, the 
idea of the joking father conspiring with his daugh- 
ters against the happiness of their respective suitors 
is eminently witty and Gilbertian. How it topsy- 
turvies the old-fashioned attitude of the stern parent 
and rebellious offspring ! 

* . * 

Dr. Osmond Carr bobs into view very early in the 
evening. In a hopelessly dull and academic over- 
ture he discloses his lack of temperament, of sympa- 
thy with the lighter, graceful and fanciful veins of 
music, and pompously parades his learning. He 
struts about in Handelian cloak and periwig, or dis- 
penses syrup sounding tunes in Mendelssohn's milk- 
iest manner. It is when he attempts the Sullivan 
idiom that he becomes most tiresome. He has no 
native fluency and absolutely no humor, so his patter 
songs went without a hand the first night. The most 
comical episode—the ballet drill—was entirely the 
result of good stage management; only that and 
nothing more. 

Just fancy what Sir Arthur would have accom- 
plished with his orchestra if he had accompanied 
those same evolutions. The idea was supremely 
ridiculous, and is well enacted for it; but Dr. 
Carr does all he can to kill it with his siccant music. 

For the rest, he writes colorlessly, respectably, 
smoothly and must be an organist; I firmly believe 
him to be an organist given to Albrechtsberger 
fugues and Zundel;voluntaries. He is as much out of 
place in the theatre as a Quaker. 


* 
* * 


The performance of George Edwardes’ company at 
the Broadway Theatre is most praiseworthy. Since 
the Gaiety girls took us by storm there has been no 
such well drilled organization. And there are no 
phenomenal voices or beauties in the cast, although 
Ellaline Terris, a fair, flower-like creature, with her 
dainty methods, cannot be called anything but lovely. 

With Gertrude Aylward shg carries off with a light 
touch the more grateful comedy. William Philp was 
nervous in his opening solo—a foolish number, by the 
way, with its cheap oratorio effects—but the young 
tenor has a sweet, pure voice and sings musically. 

I have spoken at length of Julius Steger. The Vien- 
nese baritone has made a big jump in the right direc- 
tion. I am told that he was suffering from a gastric 
affection the opening night, and so his voice lost in 
resonance. His acting should be toned down, so as 
to keep more in the picture, but I really admired his 
mock Hamlet pose and gesture as the strolling player. 
It was just the note Gilbert asks for. Mr. Steger is 
young and, unfortunately, good looking. Both make 
him conscious, and I shrewdly suspect that he is spoilt 
by feminine flattery. The latter is the most fatal. 
Beware Steger, beware of the wiles of the gaudy 
matinée bird ! 


* 
oa o 


Cairn James, a young comedian of incisive methods, 
pleased me more than the doddering, foolish, mum- 





bling creature John Le Hay gave us. Mr. Le Hay 
represents senile humor of the good old 1850 sort. 
His make-up was a compromise between Gladstone 
and Punch. He was very funny if he was funny to 
you, if he was not funny to you he was not, and 
there's an end to it. 

There is no disputing laughter. 


Ernest Snow and Mable Love made much of minor 
parts that in less experienced hands would havesagged 
into gloom. . Miss Love dances well and so does Mr. 
Snow. He has mirth-breeding legs. . 


* 
+ * 


Nancy McIntosh did not disappoint us. She is a 
sweet young woman with an interesting face and 
most unassuming manners. She slipped quietly into 
the play and sang her Mendelssohn aria disguised a 
la Carr, and was heartily applauded, although as I 
told you before, there were not twenty people in the 
house who recognized her. 

Usually there is a howl, a suspension of hostilities 
between the conductor and the chorus, flowers and 
discomfort. Miss McIntosh won instant recognition, 
not because she was Miss McIntosh, but because of 
her merits. 

I am sure she prefers the latter. 


* 
* * 


Well, I’ve said enough about His Excellency to 
drive you to the Broadway Theatre. Itis a pleasing 
work and the performance saves its weakness from 
becoming unduly offensive. 

But I sincerely advise Dr. Carr to get back to his 
four voice fugues and his Bach motets. He is not for 
the vicious naughty glitter of the footlights. 


Mr. Clyde Fitch’s new play, Mistress Betty ; or, 
The Career of Betty Singleton, quite an unfortunate 
and Henry Arthur Jones title, does not do the author 
justice. It is a patchwork and the seams and gaps in 
the workmanship are distressingly apparent. If, as 
is said, the play was written to order it must have 
been written in great haste. Not one of the four acts 
is finished. Faulty character drawing and a loose- 
ness in development are apparent. The fourth act 
alone is compact, but it does not ring as genuine. 

Of course Madame Modjeska can make artistic 
straw without bricks, but her technical resources 
were tested sorely in the second and third acts. The 
scene with Lord Phillip~s and her husband was ridicu- 
lously melodramatic, artificial. The first act will 
please the public and Modjeska’s farewell is a mas- 
terpiece of delivery. Actors like plays of this sort I 
am told. 

What awful stuff the author makes the two broth- 
ers talk about the succession to the title! It is un- 
naturally cold-blooded. 

Why go to the eighteenth century with Mr. Fitch? 
Why become more artificial than you are? 

No doubt Nordau is right in diagnosing this ten- 
dency as degenerative. Why not deal with problems 
of the day? Hang the costumes! Hang the picture- 
esqueness! Emulate Augustus Thomas, who plants 
his feet firmly on the Now and refuses to budge an 
inch. Wig and sword comedy was better written by 
the writers of the wig and sword epoch. 

Really, I begin to feel that Mr. Fitch has more of 
the literary in him than the dramatic. He is fond of 
the flowery episode, and I have read one or two of 
his short stories that were charming—and artificial. 
He needs a good healthy breeze of actuality to blow 
all this powder puff sentiment, this furbelow and 
nonsense out of his mind. But I hope the breeze 
will not fetch another April Weather. 


+ 
* * 


Modjeska should really make her farewell this sea- 
son in Adrienne, in which she made her début. How- 
ever, I am hoping she will change her mind on the 


farewell matter. ¢ 
o* * 


I didn’t like Miss Barefoot at all. It is by Julius 
Rosen and was produced at Mr. Conried’s theatre last 
Thursday evening. The story, a tiresome bulky one, 
concerns the fortunes of two poor but proud sisters 
who are forced to work for their living. The com- 
plications that arise are sometimes humorous, but for 
the most part trite. In fact, it is a very commonplace 
comedy. The acting of the Irving Place company 
really ennobled the indifferent stuff of Rosen’s. 


That Paderewski of the beckoning hair and fluted 
touch is on the high seas and will soon mingle ‘‘in 
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our midst,” as they say in Philadelphia, needs no 
especial emphasis. Yesterday my eye—the other 
one was busily engaged with a tall brunette—fell 
upon a hair restorer’s advertisement. To my artistic 
horror I discovered that Paderewski—Patrickwhis- 
kers—the Human Chrysanthemum, as I christened 
him—was pictured as a man of capillary pretensions 
after using Dr. Baldy McGluck’s tonic. Ah, me! 
what escapes the eagle mind of the advertising fiend ! 
As I told Frank Strauss, the program king, the other 
day, if David Garrick were to return to earth Will 
McConnell would corral him for advertising purposes 
on West Thirty-fifth street. 

But that Paderewski's lemon colored locks should 
be the sport of the baldness destroying angels seems 
too cruel, 


Rudolph Aronson assured me before he sailed last 
week that he would return with a batch of eye 
openers. That Arthur Roberts is to be tempted from 
his native lair I greatly doubt, but there is a prospect 
of Aronson’s securing Strauss’ latest opera, Wald- 
meister. 

The work is not a wonderful success, but anything 
from Strauss’ pen must be clever. By the way, 
Waldmeister has been translated as Woodmaster. 
Now, while I know absolutely nothing of the story, I 
am almost certain thatthe title should not be done into 
English literally. Waldmeister is the name of that 
flower, shrub or herb, or grass, or weed, or something 
that the most intelligent drinking nation on earth— 
the Germans—put in the Maitrank. 

Have you ever tasted Maitrank, or May Bowl? It 
is*a most chaste, modest beverage. At Brubacher’s, 
on Union square, I have flocked with some pianists 
and men—piano players are not human, you know— 
and tasted of the drink. As delectable knockout 
drops there is nothing so marvelous as this Teutonic 
concoction. To come tothe point, the Italians call 
“‘Waldmeister” Asperula, and in English the botan- 
ists name it Woodruff. I suppose that is the cause 
of the yellow taste in your lungs the next morning. 

Now, has Strauss’ new opera anything to do with 
the pernicious Woodruff? Has he set to alluringly 
lascivious music the delicious and tangled feeling of 
Maitrank? If Strauss hath done this I shall most 
certainly avoid the opera. Thou knowest. 

* pa * 

When you see a slight woman with piercing eyes 
and an intellectual face walk upon the platform of 
Carnegie Hall to-night be prepared to stand from 
under—critically. It will be Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
a petticoated Rubinstein, and the greatest wrestler 
with the ivories of her sex, barring two. Sheisa 
wonderful artist, and I look forward to this concert as 
the most interesting event of a busy musical season’ 

Vance Thompson is fond of classifying musical 
artists as Draband Flamboyant. Bloomfield belongs 
to the latter, just as Joseffy is neither. The Chicago 
woman has almost everything in her favor, for nature 
has done so much. She plays with the virile, pas- 
sionate breadth of a man, yet sacrifices none of the 
delicacy, poesy and intimate feeling we are accus- 
tomed to call feminine. As a matter of cold, hard 
and unsympathetic truth few women play with poetry 
or marked emotional feeting. It is not in the female 
make-up. But what are you to say when Bloomfield 
upsets your theories? She has so many admirable 
qualities that I forgave her years ago for her rhythmic 
unsteadiness and want of tonal discrimination and 
values. But all that is over and done with. She 
plays with the old fire and fury, while her rhythms 
are as well balanced as a banker's, 


Jack Alpuente, the manager, tells me that he has 
induced Victor Maurel to make a promise. The 
French baritone will give some song recitals in this 
city early in December, which is good news to lovers 
of song literature. Maurel will devote one recital 
entirely to German lieder, another to French, another 
to Italian, and the fourth will embrace the names of 
English, Russian and Spanish composers. Maurel 
sails November 1. ‘ 

— a 

So Dr. Dvorak is not to return this season! He 
has been the musical director of the National Con- 
servatory for Mrs. Jeannette Thurber. Dr. Dvorak 


I knew personally very well. He isa naive Bohemian, 
but not without a certain horse sense. He was a 
wild looking spectacle when he first arrived here 
three seasons ago. I was asked by Mrs. Thurber to/ 





look after him a bit; in fact, to let him have some 
glimpses of the moon—I mean the Tenderloin. 

With an inward shout of joy I buckled on my thirs- 
tiest armor and cried aloud in Czech—*‘ A cinch !” 

I piloted the great composer from Twenty-third to 
Thirty-third street on Broadway without being 
raided, ‘‘ Take,” said I in blandishing tones, ‘‘take, 
worthy friend of Brahms, an American cocktail.” 

The doctor barked assent. In those days he had 
not lost his Bohemian accent. We took a cocktail at 
every place we stopped, and once I remember taking 
one where we didn't stop. The Bohemian mellowed. 
His beard lost its irritable appearance, and ina fluent 
mélange of French, German and Latin—he is a Lat- 
inist, with a patois that would drive the Pope to sui- 
cide—he told me of his picturesque career and cele- 
brated poverty. 

Again we drank cocktails. Dvorak seemed to 
relish them. I chuckled inmy most Mephistophelean 
manner, as I knew full well the danger to foreign 
born persons, Again we drank the cocktails, and 
after the thirty-ninth round the composer turned to 
me and in a matter of fact voice remarked : 

“Ah! vary good, de cocktail Americanus, but 
vodki ees better. Ah, vodki!” 

‘** Vodki,” I moaned, ‘‘ and I’ve been trying to down 
this man with a shallow cocktail! Lord!” 

And then I fell asleep. 

~ * 

I am sorry, however, that Dvorak is not to return. 
Mrs, Thurber can get along without him, but he is a 
big musical daddy, all the same, 


Marie Jansen will open her tour at the Garrick No- 
vember 18, in The Merry Countess. The name of 
the merry Count is not given, but he will be there. 
He always is, and he always has to count. 


“Yes,” said the Veteran Actor to me in an owl 
restaurant the other night—I often meet him there 
drinking coffee. ‘‘ Yes, times have changed. Why, 
even this here veal pie has shrunken shanks, com- 
pared with its predecessors of 1860,” and the Veteran 
Actor held up a formidable wedge of pastry and chat 
noir. 

*: You see, me boy,” he vivaciously continued, ‘* we 
were franker in our methods thirty years ago. Now- 
adays the Iago trick rules the pack. No longer the 
cleaver of honest gore, but the stiletto which spikes 
the entrails, now cbtains, Dearme! Dear me! You 
young blades may rake about and rant of young great 
actors and good fellows. I swear that you have no 
good fellows, that your actors are not, first and fore- 
most, men. They may be artists, but, egad, sir! they 
are not men. 

‘For me, the reckless, devil-may-care boys of the 
Wallack régime. Blood, pepper, ginger and the 
dickens catch the hindmost! Now you are big men, 
great artists, wonderful actors, if you get through 
one scene and play that same scene month in, month 
out, for a year. Pooh, pooh! It makes me weary 
and thirsty.” 

After a blinking interregnum, during which more 
coffee was served, the Veteran Actor continued : 

“| happen to dress next to the room shared by two 
stars. The entire company are stars, even the call 
boys. You should hear those fellows scratch each 
other’s back ! ‘ 

‘**Great, me lad; you'resimply great!’ or ‘ that last 
speech of yours caught them, old fellow!’ 

“Then if you meet either one away from the 
theatre you hear something like this : ‘ Did you ever 
hear such an imbecile as Bilkins? Why, I can gag a 
speech better than his most studied effort!’ And so 
they stab, but neither one is man enough to fight it 
out. Why, in my day, sir, I would punch——” 

I cut the Veteran Actor short. It was past 6 o'clock, 
and the owl wagon was getting ready for breakfast. 

Of course, the old fellow is prejudiced, and—I shall 
hunt him up again, He may tell the truth some time 
and shock his Satanic Majesty. 


London gossip has at last pitched upon the Earl of 
Shrewsbury as the matrimonial successor to Mr. 
Langtry. The Lily, I hear on good authority, will 
marry the earl as soon as she secures her divorce. 
Sir Robert Peel’s name was mentioned, but Peel is 
too poor a man for Our Lady of Jersey, besides it is 
hinted that she aided him herself. Lily wants money. 
Lily dotes on titles, and to once more coo in the dove 
house of British domesticity must be an alluring 





prospect, And then, too, what fun she will have, 


for her prospective husband's title is ati old one—let 
me see, isn’t he a descendant of the Talbot who 
burned that degenerate epteloid, Joan of Arc? 


+ 
* * 


This same earl has about twenty thousand a year, 
and runs, or did run, the Talbot-Shrewsbury system 
of hansoms in London. He made a pot of money in 
the business. Lily always did dote on “horsey” 
men—Gebhard, Abington Baird, His Royal Nibs, 
Peel, not to mention a lot of other sporting names. 
The earl must be five and forty at least, and is a 
loose, shambling man with a misfit beard. Why he 
thinks of marrying Langtry is one of the things no 
one pretends to know. 

Temperamentally she is said to be a glacier. 


a*s 


Query: Will she star again in America? 


Shrewsbury must be a queer oyster. 


* 
. * 


Credit should be given Mr. John Gunn for the ad- 
mirable stage management of His Excellency at 
the Broadway Theatre. Contrary to his custom Mr. 
Gilbert stayed away from all the rehearsals of the 
opera until the final dress one, which in London is 
practically a first performance. Even then he made 
but few alterations. Mr. Gunn’s work certainly told. 
We have certainly seen a better looking chorus, and 
I remember once or twice hearing one, but the en- 
semble was very gratifying and the production a suc- 


cess. * 
519 


Friends of Julius Steger who went to guy the young 
man were agreeably disappointed by his work. 
When he can tone down that Teutonic exuberance of 
his, repress his flamboyancy of gesture, open his 
eyes when he sings-—he closes them in true prima 
donna fashion—and refrain from pressing his breast 
so much, he will be a valuable man. He sings with 
much taste, has a musical, although not a vibrant, 
baritone, and he is certainly good looking enough for 
the matinée girl to dote upon. 


* 
* * 


London is just now enjoying a discussion about 
the awesome problem, Should dramatic critics write 
plays and should they have them produced ? 

This seems to bethe ne plus ultra of idiocy. Of 
course they should if they can. But most of them 
can’t. Criticism and creation are, I need not 
remind you, good bedfellows. To write a play 
you must have something more in you than the 
ability to pick another man’s work to pieces. As to 
the question whether a dramatic critic uses or abuses 
his position in order to foist his own work on the 
manager, I can only say the manager or public do 
not care a hang who writes a play if it is a good one. 
The wicked, naughty critic would soon be caught if 
he resorted to trickery, and considering all the gab- 
ble about the critical press doesn’t it strike you that 
its skirts are clean? If they were not exposure would 
speedily follow. 

We need all the plays we can get. If actors, 
managers or playwrights will not furnish them, then 
by all means ptess into service the dramatic critics. 


* 
* * 


I do not care to report all I see and hear, If I did, 
then would your scalp become gelid with horror and 
your hair quillish and fretful, like Monsieur le Por- 
cupine. For instance—a modern instance—I hear 
that another singer, a prima donna, has siiccumbed 
and is now enjoying a course of restorative treatment 
in Germany. Dear, dear, what imprudence, and how 
it does tell on the voice! No cards. 


+ 
* * 


Sunday night last, after I left Carnegie Hall and 
the delights of Urso’s masterly playing on the violin, 
I went to Terrace Garden. A Hungarian band gives 
a Sacred Czardas on Sunday evenings, and the night 
is not dry. On my return to the hall I passed a 
hotel, and in a first floor room a light, brilliant, 
seductive and expensive, burned. As it was past 
midnight, I was naturally curious. It is a Roosevel- 
tian vice. A woman stood in view. She was shape- 
ly, mature, and her silhouette revealed curves. In 
one hand a comb, and with vicious placidity she 
combed her hair. There was nothing extraordinary 
in this. But in her other hand she held a cocktail 
glass, voluptuous in shape, cool and inviting. The 
lady sipped and combed and combed and sipped, and 
I heard the clocks strike on the avenue. I watched 
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the interment of four cocktails—“ stiffs” literally— 
and then her hair hung down her back. 

Who wasit? A singer, that’s all. 

* ' - 

I always suspected that Pollini, the Hamburg man- 
ager, was too shrewd a man to let America gobble up 
all his good singers. I hear now that he has formed 
ar alliance, defensive and offensive, with Maurice 
Grau to give German opera on a magnificent scale 
the season of 1896-7. Pollini, who is a very rich 
Hebrew named Pohl, will be able to check and punish 
recalcitrant singers and fight Walter Damrosch on 
his native heath. P 

. - 

Minnie Maddern-Fiske is winning laurels on the 
road. In Pittsburg they praise her subtle, natural 
performance of JVora in Ibsen's Doll’s House, and 
also her work in Queen of Liars. Mrs. Fiske will 
play in Brooklyn at the Park Theatre during the week 
November 11. 


- 
7. o 


There is in the cast of His Excellency a young 
woman. I won't say young, plump, slender, ugly, 
old or pretty, for then you might suspect. Just a 
young woman, and she dances and sings; but then 
so does every young woman in and out of the chorus. 

This particular young woman has a history. A few 
years ago, say 1887 or 1888, she was earning 21 shil- 
lings a week in the Gaiety chorus. She was a wist- 
ful creature, sad eyed, thin, did not dance or sing es- 
pecially well, and no one looked at her. 

One day she came late to rehearsal, or committed 
some breach of stage discipline. She was fined. 

Fined five shillings. Five from twenty leaves how 
much? And the balance meant her support for the 
week and the support of her mother. 

The straw strained the tiny stage camel’s back. 
She took her sixteen shillings and marched in relent- 
less silence to Waterloo Bridge and dropped into the 
wet, wet river. Papa Thames refused her, and after 
water had been pumped from her person she saw 
stars—and better still (or is it worse?) became one. 

There, I didn’t mean to let the cat out of the bag; 
but for the love of me it slipped into space. 

She is not the admired of all admirers. Neither 
does she count her diamonds by a private tally sys- 
tem, but she no longer starves, despairs or swims. 
After resuscitation she got £10 salary a week, for some 
newspaper Samaritan teld the sordid tale and aroused 
managerial sympathy. 

Perhaps he was the girl's enemy. Who knows? 


. 
. * 


‘Edgar Saltus, the novelist, has found another 
charming woman who is willing to try the experiment 
of wedding him,” says the San Francisco Mews Letter. 
‘But, if gossip says truly, he has met his match this 
time. His first wife, who married again after she 
had gotten rid of ‘Mr. Incoul,’as she calls him, is 
now happy as possible in Santa Barbara, with her 
second husband, Willie Oothout. Sibyl Sanderson, 
who in some way or another acquired a dislike for 
Saltus, used to say that he was an ‘uncanny little 
thing." Once upon a time at the Morton’s—I think it 
was the American Ministry of that time—Saltus was 
asked, along with the other guests at dinner, the ap- 
palling question : 

** What is your favorite hero in fiction ?” 

The other answers were varied — ranging from 
Launcelot to Colonel Newcombe ; but unhesitatingly 
and in an unsubdued voice Mr. Saltus responded : 

**My favorite hero of fiction is God!” 

A polite shock paralyzed the table for a moment, 
and then the silvery ring of Miss Sanderson’s voice 
fell quaintly in a California fashion : 

‘*Why, Mr. Saltus! I thought you were going to 
put yourself first!” 


* 7 


Clipped from the Hunchback, of Fleet street : 

Anxious Musician (¢2 @ whisper to Mrs. Lyon Hunter's 
butler) —*‘ Where's my 'cello?” 

Butler (én stentorian tones to the room)—‘' Signor 
Weresmicello |” 

. “ * 

First Physician—‘‘Few recognize the power of music 
as a curative agent. I know of a case of a dying boy 
whose attention was so aroused by the sound of music 
in the room that it brought on a strong reaction, and 
he got well.” 

Second Physician—‘‘I know of a case of adying man 
who was so aroused by the sound of music under his 
window that he sprang up and threw out a bootjack. 
But death had demanded a victim and got it.” 

‘Did the sick man die?” 

“No, but the organ grinder did.” 





Music in Chicago. 
CHICAGO, October 15, 1895. 

HE deadest week in musical matters is usually 
that immediately preceding the dawn of the musical 
season, and the one just past was no exception in being 
particularly dull. The season 1895-6, heralded auspiciously, 
presages well, and barring calamitous circumstance and 
unforeseen occurrence should be memorable in the annals 
of Chicago's music. Brimful of good things, bountiful in 
promise and, it is to be hoped, brilliant in performance, 

there will be a surfeit for the next six months. 

Although Melba is here this week for two concerts con- 
servative minds will not admit the season inaugurated un- 
til the Theodore Thomas stands in front of his orchestra 
baton in hand, The secretary of the Chicago orchestral 
concerts tells of most gratifying results in advance book- 
ings, greater than any in past years, and wellit might be, 
for as time goes on acloser sympathy is being established 
between conductor and audience and a better understand- 
ing arrived at as to what will prove the most acceptable 
production. 

In addition to several new organizations of which I will 
tell you later,we are to have German opera under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch, and Humperdinck’s Hansel 
and Gretel. Apropos of Hinsel and Gretel, it appears to 
be generally supposed that the present is Jeanne Douste’s 
first visit here. In 1889 or 1890 the Misses Louise and 
Jeanne Douste de Fortis visited this country as individual 
and ensemble pianists. It is also stated that she had a 
reputation only as a child pianist. This is not quite cor- 
rect. Even in her early teens her abilities were so well 
shown that she was making sufficient money to keep up a 
very nice residence in Phillimore gardens, Kensington, 
London. She was a pupil of Emil Bach, and as the years 
matured her gifts she obtained better recognition and was 
given the appointment of pianist tothe Belgian court. For 
years she had appeared in London and all over the English 
provinces—indeed up to the time of Signor Tosti’s discov- 
ery of her voice, eighteen months ago, when she relin- 
quished the profession of pianist for that of play acting. 
She is now about twenty-five years of age, highly talented, 
a brilliant pianist, artist and linguist, and has shown her 
versatility by at once assuming a leading position among 
vocalists, although it must be admitted that from the 
refinement and delicacy of Humperdinck’s music to the 
role of principal girl in Drury Lane pantomime, which she 
essays at Christmas, is somewhat disillusioning. 


Our local accompanist, Mrs. Hess-Burr, will not have 
many spare moments of which to complain, as she does 
duty at the Orchestra concerts, the Lehmann Quartet con- 
certs and for Ondricek, Brema, Blauvelt, Fergusson and 
many others. If the late Sidney Naylor was by common 
consent the prince of accompanists, Mrs. Hess-Burr, under- 
standing to a nicety the art of self effacement (so neces- 
sary and so generally overlooked in accompaniment), her 
playing clean, neat, precise, delightfully phrased and deli- 
cately attuned, may easily be classed asa queen of the 
craft. 

se * 

Socially the musical season is destined to eclipse all pre- 
vious ones, except the ranks of clever amateurs—and despite 
what is said to the contrary there are many in this city— 
will be considerably weakened owing to the absence of the 
young lady who was Miss Bertha Barnes, now Mrs. Clinch 
Smith. Beneficent nature has been plenteous in her endow- 
ments. Possessinga charming personality, she is an ac- 
complished pianist with a decided and original gift of 
composition, agift shared in common with her father, Mr. 
C. J. Barnes, of Chicago and New York. Her excellent 
piano pieces are published by Clayton Summy and are far 
above the average. 


According to dramatic critics the present Chicago fort- 
night may be written in the hyphenated name Julia Mar- 
lowe-Taber. One leading critic goes to the extent of say- 
ing, ‘‘ It does not matter if she articulates distinctly and 
speaks her lines with proper and intelligent emphasis, it is 
enough that she speaks, for her voice is like the glancing 
brook to the weary waytarer ona languorous summer day.” 
He furthermore says that ‘‘ nineteen-twentieths of those 
present would, if she were able to appear in an extravagant 
burlesque, which had been advertised as an Ibsen morality 
play, find in it abundant and fertile material for papers to 
be read before literary societies, and would discover hidden 
meanings of the highest importance in every movement 
and in every word, intelligible or unintelligible, proceeding 
out of that delicious mouth,” which he then goes on to 
liken to a morning glory opening at sunrise and assuming 
the most wonderfully ravishing positions of sweetness ; of 
course there is matter for happy conjecture as to what the 
other one-twentieth might be doing and saying. 

After considerably more highfalutin and extravagant com- 
pliment he telis us that ‘‘ the women are mad over her; 
they hang upon her looks, her voice, her motions. They 
send her costly flowers. They write her amorous, adoring 
letters. They besiege the stage door at the hours when 
she is likely to leave or enter it; and one of them whose 





home is in a neighboring Northern city is so afflicted with 
this strange, unhappy passion that she comes to Chicago 
every time the actress is here, haunts her like a shadow in 
the street, occupies a front seat at every performance, and 
loads her with presents more valuable and little less em- 
barrassing than those Tarpeia had.” 

It is difficult to believe that Julia Marlowe-Taber, whose 
real name is Sarah Frost, owes the magic hypnotistic 
voicing so apostrophised above to her mother, whom she 
closely resembles. This lady, a farmer’s daughter, hailing 
from Lancashire, England, possessing a pronounced pro- 
vincial accent, and speaking in a strong North of England 
dialect I have heard speak of ** loiking a moog of beer”; she 
was, it naturally follows, not often called upon to enact the 
réle of either cicerone or chaperon, The leading critic, in 
continuance of his eulogistic encomiums, does not allude to 
any extraordinary histrionic abilities possessed by Mrs. 
Taber, as he says no matter what character she assumes, 
whether it be Ha/’s, or Fudlzet's, or Rosalind’s,or Viola's, 
the utmost that can be said is that in all of them she is 
Julia Marlowe-Taber, and finishes his criticism by declaring 
that Shakespeare serves a usefu/ purpose in enabling Mrs. 
Marlowe-Taber to display so effectively so much beauty 
and grace. Poor Shakespeare! His level is found at last. 

Talking of critics, in what manner the musical history of 
this city is sometimes writ may be understood by an inci- 
dent which happened tome last season, Theregular musi- 
cal critic of a big daily being away a substitute was di- 
rected to write up an orchestral concert. He is a clever 
writer, but his knowledge of music is by no means pro- 
found, as may be inferred from his reference to the perform- 
ance while attending it. I asked him if he often did musi- 
cal work for his paper ; he replied : ‘‘ Tell you the truth, I 
shouldn’t know if they were playing a dead man’s march 
or an Irish woman's jig.” 


His criticism duly appeared. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Ida Letson Morgan.—This talented young pianist and 
accompanist has embarked on avery busy season. Her 
success as accompanist to Mme. Ogden Crane’s large class, 
as well as at the Chickering musicales last season, called 
for warm praise. She has resumed her work with the 
Crane Club and classes and will be heard otherwise in 
public this season. 


New Christmas Anthems. 


BRIDGE, Jos. C.--Break Forth into Joy. Lute 155 
Brown, O. B.—Sing and Rejoice, O Daughter of Zion!......... 


Hanscom, E. W.—Glory to God in the Highest 
LANSING, A, W.—There Were Shepherds 


.or Tenor in F 
BREWER, J. H.—The Child of Bethlehem. | $¢P- 08 Tenor in & 


BRowN, O. B.—All My Heart This Night Rejoices 
— — — Twas in the Winter Cold 


New Cantata, 
THE LILY NYMPH. 


ao On 


G. W. CHavdwick. 


This Cantata has been accepted for performance by 
the following societies : 

NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 

Mr. Frank G, Dossert, Conductor. 
First presentation, 

MOTREAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 

Mr, G. Curure, Conductor. 
Under the personal direction of the composer, 


HAMPDEN COUNTY MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Me. G. W. Cxaapwick, Conductor. 





Complete New Octavo and other Catalozues sent upon 
application. Mail orders solicited and promptly filled to 
all parts of the country. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 


NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
136 Fifth Avenue. 146 Boylston Street, 
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Emma Howson and Sims Reeves. 


E have living among us, devoting her ripe and 
still youthful energies to teaching, a little soprano 
prima donna who up to the date she left the stage a few 
years ago was an idolized operatic favorite. Everybody 
who knows anything of latter day operatic history knows 
the name of Emma Howson. After a successful career in 
Australia and on the continent of Europe in grand Italian 
opera she created upon inducement the réle of Josephine 
in Pinafore in England. Her success here was so phenom- 
enal that thenceforward she adhered to opera in the English 
tongue, winning honors therein up to the day of her re- 
tirement. 

A more interesting volume of reminiscences could hardly 
be unfolded by any prima donna than those which form 
part of the history of Miss 
Howson. In England she 
was a tremendous social 
as well as artistic favorite. 20 





Sims Reeves to look for her setvices. From the day she 
entered his company, which was managed by the Mr. 
Pyatt alluded to in the letter printed from Mrs. Reeves, 
she traveled always under the watchful eye of staunch 
friends in the tenor and his wife. She not only dined and 
supped and drove and walked and generally enjoyed her- 
self with them, but they never forgot to have a fresh gar- 
land of foliage or a group of favorite flowers placed in her 
room, with a dozen other pretty little attentions of thought- 
ful friends who knew exactly what she liked. After a 
while Miss Howson fell ill and with a severe cold was 
obliged to withdraw hastily from the company. She had 
reached Birmingham in this instance before the Reeveses, 
and the latter arriving to find her gone drew tlie following 
letter from Mrs, Reeves, which, although written under 
passing resentment due to a misunderstanding, shows 





Lucombe. She was little short of a slave to her tenor hus- 
band, and saved him stage as well as other labors, since 
she was absolutely familiar with the very last look or ges- 
ture used by Sims Reeves in his various réles. She would 
go to the theatre and rehearse for him in his place. Many 
a morning did Miss Howson play up to Mrs. Reeves in his 
stead the business which she got through triumphantly 
with the tenor at night. ‘‘ And now, my dear little child,” 
would Mrs. Reeves say, ‘‘this is all right. You may fee! 
perfectly confident. Just imagine, now, I'm Mr. Reeves, 
for I’m doing exactly what he will do, and that’s all you've 
got to remember.” And then when it came to night time 
and the artistic little lady stood watching from the sides 


the effect of her coaching on the love scenes, she bristled up © 


with delight as things went off so well; and the valiant 
tenor would hurry behind night after night and say to her: 
‘Why, how could I help 
doing so well when that 
child sang and acted so 


Thurs delightfully? Of course I 





Her work in conjunction 
with the leading singers 
gives her many episodes 
of genuine artistic value 
to remember, but from 
among all her stage com- 
rades Miss Howson clings 
with most attachment to 
her experiences with the 
silver throated veteran 
Sims Reeves. 

They were great friends. 
The old tenor war horse 
of opera and concert room 
took the tiny prima donna 
under his wing, and liked 
to see her the honored 
guest at his home just as 
much as he enjoyed sing- 
ing with her on the stage. 
Mrs. Reeves was equally 
fond of her, and after 
“little Emma Howson” 
had been taken good care 
of at the Reeves household 
the tenor’s wife enjoyed as 
much as anybody watching 
her from the wings sing- 
ing with Mr. Reeves, be- 
cause she had a very 
strong idea that the tenor 
did not sing quite as well 
with anybody else as with 
Miss Howson. 

He thought so himself. 
Among the volumes of ar- 
tistic correspondence treas- 
ured by Miss Howson there 
are letters from the tenor 
showing how highly he 
tHought of her art and his 
reliance on her services. 
One of the greatest suc- 
cesses ever made by Sims 
Reeves was in The Beg- 
gars’ Opera in the early 
eighties, with Miss How- 
son as Polly Peacham, 
when there was as a rule 
also on the bill The Water- 
man, with Reeves as 7om 
Tug and Miss Howson as 
Wilhelmina, Those were 
among Reeves’ most palmy 
days, when with a youth- 
ful, fresh little prima don- 
na, whose methods suited 
him exactly, he could rattle forth the big, forever popular 
duets and wedge in his ringing solos, confident that the 
sharer of his triumphs could not be improved upon. 

In The Beggars’ Opera they sang together Pretty Polly, 
Say ; Were I Laid on Greenland’s Coast, and The Miser 
Thus a Shilling Sees, and Miss Howson had the world 
known solo Cease Your Funning. In The Waterman old 
Sims (for he was old then ; on in the sixties) sang The Jolly 
Young Waterman, Farewell, My Trim Built Wherry, The 
Bay of Biscay, and Rule, Britannia, and Miss Howson had 
more of the famous songs these operas afforded the so- 
prano in Cherry Ripe and Wapping Old Stairs. The old 
playbills from London and the provinces, with their big 
blue lettering on white, which Miss Howson now unrolls, 
state very plainly that ‘Mr. Sims Reeves will sing such 
and such songs and Miss Emma Howson such and such 
others.” They kept their printed promise well, those two— 
the old tenor who had guarded so wonderfully his precious 
vocal gift and the young girl whose voice was just fresh in 
her throat—and they always brought down the house in 
thunders of applause. Those were great days for Sims 
Reeves and Emma Howson. 

It was hearing Miss Howson in Pinafore which induced 
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plainly the regard in which Miss Howson was held by the 


tenor and his wife : 


THE GRAND HOTEL, } 
BIRMINGHAM, November 6. 


My DEAR Miss HOWSON.—I should have written to you earlier, 
wut Mr. Reeves has been sovery ill. Hecame here on Saturday, 
caught fresh cold—the journey was so dreadful with fog, northeast 
wind and sleeting all the way—and to make matters worse the hotel 
is so cold and draughty that we could not sit inthe rooms. They are 
small, every one, and the sitting rooms with three doors each. The 
consequence was we both caught very severe colds, and Mr. Reeves 
has not sunga note in Birmingham. He is alittle better to-day, but 
unable to sing to-morrow. All this is not the purport of my letter; 
‘twas really tosay how grieved we were to find you had left. Mr. 
Pyatt never told us a word, and we never knew of it until by accident 
on Sunday evening. Mr. Reeves was very much annoyed, and spoke 
pretty plainly about it and told Mr. Pyatt he ought to have been 
consulted, as he might refuee to sing with a lady of whom he kzew 
nothing. At it turns out, the lady has not sung with Mr. Reeves. I 
do sincerely hope the rest will do you good, and that you will return 
to us with your pretty voice quite as it used to be, and be assured we 
shall be only too pleased to have you with us again. Mr. Reeves de- 
sires me to give you his kindest regards and best wishes, and believe 
me, yours sincerely, EMMA REEVES. 

P. S.—We hope to return home on Saturday. 


Mrs. Reeves herself, Miss Howson says, had been an 
admirable vocal artist, known to the) stage as Emma 
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had to give her an extra 
hug,” which same was usu- 
ally supplemented by one 
from Mrs. Reeves, 

Miss Howson, not recov- 
ering in England, returned 
to America to visit her 
family and try to regain 
her health. Here the fol- 
lowing letter from Sims 
Reeves, typical of his re- 
gard for her, was received. 
It bears on the envelope 
the singer’s monogram, J. 
S. R., in red, gold and 
blue lettering, the big blue 
R gobbling up the smaller 
letters, Within there is 
the address in raised white 
lettering on his.note paper, 
instead of the duplication 
of the monogram. Un- 
folding a letter of this 
kind, one can’t resist a 
little feeling of reverence, 
realizing that the man who 
wrote it has certainly been 
one of the most beautiful 
and renowned tenors of his 
age. Itruns: 

GRANGE MOUNT, 
UPPER NORWOOD, 
LONDON, June % 

My DEAR Miss Howson— 
How I should have rejoiced if 
your very kind letter had con- 
veyed the intelligence of your 
complete recovery of your 
voice! 1 have very often 
thought of you and your 
charming manners when act- 
ing with you. Oh, how cruel 
is fate sometimes! I had fully 
made up my mind that I had 
found my prima donna until I 
retired from public life; and 
let me here hope that you still 
may be able to come to me, or, 
if I should come to your 
country—what then? 

I really have been thinking 
seriously of coming out this 
winter and remaining until 
May. Do you think I should 
have a success sufficient to 
induce metocome? If 1 should 
come, how should I proceed 
and to whom should I apply? 
My dear boy Herbert has 
made a genuine success; he 
really sings charmingly, with 
such taste, and his phrasing is 
quite: perfect. I would bring 
him with me. I think the two, “daddie and figlio,” would bring 
the people. 

Iam very glad to hear that your doctor gives you such cheering 
hopes. Pray make haste and get quite well. You are perfectly right 
to take salt water baths. I think you should put salt water compress 
to your throat for a fortnight every night, then rest for a fortnight. 
and renew it again and again. 

We have had a most fearful winter and spring, and now the sum- 
mer is wet and windy. I feel the changes fearfully, and the conse- 
quence is that I lose such large sums of money. We all unite in 
kindest regards to you. Most sincerely trusting that your next letter 
will convey that you are perfectly well again, 

Your sincere friend, J. Sims REEVES, 

Of course Reeves did not come to America, and now the 
tiny mite of a wife who followed him everywhere so devot- 
edly is dead, and replaced at this period of the tenor’s life 
by a new wife taken unto himself last summer. 

‘‘I have no doubt,” Miss Howson says, ‘‘ that he is as 
great a boy as ever. That’s what he was—a great big 
schoolboy. He never ceased to laugh and joke, and poor 
little Mrs. Reeves used to laugh so at him and take all his 
pranks in the best part. He took. huge delight in very 
simple things. He always called me Emma Albertazzi, 
after my aunt, the great mezzo soprano, who sang with 
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Malibran and Lablache. I was called Emma after her, 
but Sims Reeves ignored the Howson whenever I was in 
his own home and called me Emma Albertazzi. He hada 
habit on cold frosty days of writing ‘Emma’ on the win- 
dow panes when I was there, and by and by when the 
room grew warm the panes would begin to drip and the 
scribbled ‘Emma’ to vanish. ‘Ha, ha!’ he used to 
laugh, ‘just look at little Emma weeping.’ He took as 
much delight in watching and laughing at that Emma 
dripping away as though he had accomplished one of the 
most brilliant things in the world. He was in all things 
like that.” 

Miss Howson tells among a hundred other little stories 
of one day when stopping in Edinburgh with the tenor and 
his wife, going after they had dined to visit the New- 
haven fishwives. The old lady was too tired to leave the 
carriage and so the gallant old tenor and the small prima 
donna who made such a fetching little dear of a Polly 
Peachum walked out alone to the end of the jetty so as to 
get a finer little sweep of sea view. Out in the bay a small 
ship was getting her sail up. ‘‘ My dear,” said the fine old 
beau, ‘I'll tell you what I'd like to do. I'd just like to 
take you and put you on that little ship and run away with 
you.” 

‘* Oh, dear,” said the little prima donna, ‘‘ what would 
Mrs. Reeves say?” just because this was the first thing 
that came into her head to say. 

Sims Reeves thought it the quaintest reply in the world, 
and was in a hurry to get back and tell it to Mrs. Reeves, 
who enjoyed it immensely, too. ‘‘ But, ah, my dear,” said 
the old lady, with a warning shake of the head, ‘‘ you are 
well off as you are,” and then a few more things were 
said as tothe popular old beau of a tenor not being the 
easiest thing to take care of in all the world ; upon which 
the tenor present patted his devoted wife lovingly on the 
knee, as much as to say, ‘* But these are things to make 
up, are they not? Never mind, never mind.” 

In Miss Howson’s studio at 9 East Fourteenth street there 
are scores of mementos having kinship with Sims Reeves. 
There are also souvenirs of her lovely aunt, Emma Alber- 
tazzi, who among a gallery of operatic stars lately published 
in England looks the most beautiful and gracious and 
graceful of all. She was so lovely and with so danger- 
ously lovely a voice that the Italians grudged an English- 
woman such success, and the story is an old one that on 
her début in London with the great Labiache the old basso 
arranged it that snuff should be thrown in the way of her 
entrance, so that her effect might be spoiled. The plan 
only met with half a success, however, and was soon re- 
deemed. 

Emma Howson is as full of fascinating anecdote as a 
bookshelf of books. She tells her stories well, with naive 
humor and constant splashes of bright color. Did time 
permit a journal worth the perusal of anyone interested in 
art might be jotted down from her impromptu chats, which 
are the fruit of rich and varied experience. From out all 
this in her artistic career she is inclined to recall most 
pleasantly her playing of Polly Peachum with Sims 
Reeves as Macheath,a picture of which, as they looked 
together in one scene, is printed above. 








Addition to the Faculty.—Mr. Gilbert R. Combs, di- 
rector of the Bread Street Conservatory of Music, Philadel- 
phia, announces the addition to the faculty of that institu- 
tion of Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Bach., as instructor of 
piano, organ and composition. He is considered by Dr. 
Hugh A. Clarke, with whom he studied, to be a rising com- 
poser. Mr. Orem was for many years a prominent musi- 
cian of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mme. Elise Inverni. 

HE famous Scotch soprano, Miss Macintyre, 

leads one to turn attention to the land of Burns for 

other vocalists to share or eclipse her triumphs. This pa- 

per takes pleasure in chronicling the arrival in America of 

an operatic contralto who promises to take high rank 

among her contemporaries, both on the stage and concert 
platform. 

Mme. Elise Inverni is endowed with a rarely beautiful 
voice and great musical intelligence. She is a native of 
Inverness, from which town she takes her nom de thédtre. 
Her father, a Scotch laird, was an enthusiastic amateur 
violinist and great lover of music, and her mother, who was 
one of the Huntley Gordon family, was herself the possessor 
of a fine voice, so that Mme. Inverni has every advantage 
from heredity. 

On completing her general education in Edinburgh and 
Paris, Mme. Inverni commenced her musical training in 
London by attending the fashionable studio of Mr. Vande- 
leur Lee in Park lane, and it will be interesting to note that 
from this time she studied with a large number of the 
principal professors of Europe, being a woman of wide 
intelligence and comprehensive education, which enabled 
her speedily to grasp their methods and appropriate the 
good points of their several styles, and holding, as she 
does, a firm opinion that no single teacher is sufficiently 
lynx-eyed and many-sided to fully equip a pupil at all 
points, 

After leaving her first master Mme. Inverni was for a 
time under a sister of the famous vocalist, Mme, Lemmens 
Sherrington, afterward taking a long course with Mr. Al- 
berto Randegger and Signor Carpi, who was then just 
abandoning his career as an operatic baritone at Covent 
Garden for that of professor. 

Mme. Inverni next paid a lengthy visit to Paris, studying 
there first under Mme. Marchesi, and then with Mme. de 
la Grange, She subsequently passed several operas with 
Mme. Vaucorbeil, widow of the late manager of the Paris 
Opéra House, herself a well-known operatic star, and was 
fortunate enough to receive many hints on dramatic and 
artistic finish from Signor Lago, the well-known and experi- 
enced Russian impresario, and from M. Tequi. with whom 
the leading artists of the Grand Opéra pass their réles. No 
amount of hard work could daunt this earnest worker, and 
during all this time she was studying acting with M. 
Pluque, the régisseur of the Grand Opéra, elocution with 
M. Jancey, of the Odéon Theatre, and had some lessons 
also from Mme. Elena Sanz, the creator of the part of Da- 
lila in Saint-Saéns’ great opera. 

Critics who deplore the number of immature singers con- 
stantly making their débuts will be interested to know that 
even with such a galaxy of teachers it was only after four 
years of arduous study that Mme. Inverni made her first 
appearance. Nor did her studies end there, for while ful- 
filling an operatic engagement in Italy she came in contact 
with several of the leading Italian masters, all of whom 
were laid under contribution for the results of their experi- 
ence, and since her return to London she has formed the 
acquaintance of that most able teacher of voice production 
and preservation, Mme. Bessie Cox, of whose method Mme. 
Inverni holds a very high opinion. 

It will thus be seen how thorough was Mme. Inverni’s 
musical preparation, and though students lacking her in- 
telligence might have come out of such an ordeal with no 
voice at all, in her case a marked and continual improve- 
ment is conclusive evidence that she has followed the right 
course. The public judges by results, and Mme. Inverni 
comes before it to-day with an unimpeachable style and a 
dramatic voice of phenomenal range reaching two octaves 
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and three notes, from low G to C, which is so perfectly 
placed that there is no break between the registers, always 
on the key, rich in coloring and warmth, vibrating with 
sentiment and showing no trace of wear or fatigue. 

Mme. Inverni has a répertoire embracing many French, 
Italian and English songs, operatic arias, contralto parts 
in the more important oratorios, and soon. In opera she 
has followed the lead of some of the greatest artists in 
keeping to a few leading réles, instead of trying to learn 
forty or fifty, as used to be the way years ago. Among 
those which she has brought to perfection might be men- 
tioned Maddalena in Rigoletto, which she played with 
great success in Italy; Ammeris, Orfeo, Fides, Carmen 
and Dadi/a. She was engaged for the season at Covent 
Garden as Venus in Tannhduser and Amore in Orfeo. 
Besides her operatic appearances on the Continent she has 
been very successful in concert in Paris, Her French 
critics speak of her sonorous deep notes as being of the 
same quality as Mme. Alboni’s, while her high notes have 
the true soprano tone. She is also one of the few English 
artists who can sing French like a French woman, and 
Scotch-Americans will be glad to hear that she renders 
native songs like a true daughter of the Land o' Cakes. 

Her recent concert tour in England and Scotland, when 
she had associated with her Wolff, Gérardy and other 
artists, was a great success. Mme. Inverni has one of the 
most charming of personalities. She has a refined artistic 
nature, a keen sense of humor, is an enthusiastic sports- 
woman among the games played by her sex, a thorough 
horsewoman and enjoys nothing better than boating. This 
adventuresome spirit gives her a freedom in her work, 
which probably accounts for some of her wonderful successes 
in interesting dramatic réles. 

Mme. Inverni has been a great favorite socially in the 
leading London drawing rooms, and her amiability of 
character makes her beloved by all who have the pleasure 
of knowing her, from the noblest in the land to the least. 

Below are a few of Mme. Inverni’s press notices, from 
which will be seen what a successful career she has had on 
one side of the Atlantic : 

The joint recital undertaken by Mme. Inverni and 
Herr Sauer drew a large audience. Mme. Inverni ex- 
hibited a rich mezzo soprano voice in two songs of Eros, in 
Widor’s charming A Toi, and in airs from Samson et Dalila 
and Le Prophéte. All were skillfully sung.— 7he Times. 

Mme, Inverni can boast the possession of a sympa- 
thetic voice that is especially agreeable in its lower register, 
and she employs it with the most conscientious regard for 
expression.— 7he Daily Chronicle. 

Mme. Inverni is gifted with a fine contralto voice 
of rich quality and great compass, which she uses with 
skill. She sang the beautiful air Printemps qui Commence 
with much feeling. Her rendering of two extracts from 
Ambroise Thomas’ Psyché was refined and pleasing.— 
The Morning Post. 

The artist’s preference for French music is due, we should 
say, both to temperament and training. With an excellent 
voice, Mme. Inverni should continue her studies, for a 
vocalist who has gained such success has vast possibilities 
of acquirement.— The Daily Telegraph. 

Since this artist was last among us her voice has gained 
in volume and purity, and she sang the various numbers 
with intelligent phrasing and well directed emphasis, win- 
ning the hearty applause of the audience.— The Queen. 

Mme. Inverni has certainly a most excellent voice 
with which to work. A mezzo soprano of considerable ex- 
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perience, her French accent in the Romance du Sommeil, 
from Psyché, and other songs was unimpeachable.— Zhe 
Standard, 

Mme. Inverni’s name will soon become a highly popu- 
lar one. She has evidently been trained in the best Italian 
schools, and reveals a contralto voice whose production 1s 
excellent, and whose quality is eminently sympathetic. In 
Mon cceur s'ouvre A ta voix the artist showed the range 
and quality of her voice to considerable advantage, while 
later on she proved herself endowed with great powers of 
expression in a song cycle entitled Elle et Lui.—Soczety. 

Mme. Inverni possesses a fine resonant mezzo soprano 
voice, which is well worth any extra pains and trouble 
which she may take.—Court Circular. 

Mme. Elise Inverni is a mezzo soprano with a power- 
ful voice of good quality.—Musical Times. 

Mme. Inverni has some good lower notes, and her 
voice in its medium register is singularly clear. Her pro- 
duction is good, and we should imagine that she is well 
fitted for dramatic réles in opera, She sang with much 
expression the Romance du Sommeil and Romance d’Eros, 
from Ambroise Thomas's Psyché, and put much feeling 
into her rendering of C. M. Widor’s mélodie A toi, with 
words by Victor Hugo. Excellent qualities of method 
were displayed in the fine air Printemps qui Commence, 
from Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, and there was pathos 
again in her pleading delivery of Meyerbeer’s Lamenta 
della Mendicante.— The Stage. 

One of the most interesting recitals of the week was 
that given by Mme. Inverni and -Herr Sauer. Mme. 
Inverni, who possesses a magnificent mezzo soprano voice, 
chose to exhibit her powers in selections from Widor, Am- 
broise Thomas, Saint-Saéus and Meyerbeer.—7he People. 

It was Italian opera, out-and-out Italian, at Covent Gar- 
den on Saturday night. For once in a while we had an 
opera by an Italian composer, sung in pure Italian by 
Italian singers. There was only one member of the caste 
who was not Italian, though she was as good as the rest, 
and that was Mme. Inverni.— 7he Man of the World. 

Mme. Inverni’s contributions to the program were accept- 
able to a degree. She sang first, with much expression 
and finish, When Twilight Comes; her next contribution 
was Che Faro, and the sad abandonment which character- 
izes the piece was admirably interpreted. Though twice 
recalled, Mme. Inverni resolutely declined an encore, but 
the renewed enthusiasm that was evoked by her charm- 
ing exposition of Cowen’s beautiful composition Because 
induced her to unbend, and she repeated the second verse, 
— The Portsmouth Evening News. 

Mme. Inverni, who with a high and sonorous contralto 
voice unites dramatic powers of vocalization, which her 
presence largely aids, sang with excellent effect. In Gluck’s 
fine Scena she achieved a triumph of vocal effect, pealing 
out the high F’s in a manner rarely equaled by its most 
renowned singers.—Leamington Spa Courier. 

Mme. Inverni has a rich mezzo soprano voice, and her 
brilliant execution fairly captivated her audience. It was 
certainly the greatest musical treat that the people of 
Workington have had the pleasure of listening to for some 
time.— The Carlisle Evening Fournal. 

The program included lovely songs by the prima donna, 
Mme. Elise Inverni, whose splendid voice and finished 
style it was delightful to witness.—7he York Evening 
Press. 

Thegem of theevening was perhaps Arditi’s valse, Il Bacio, 
which secured for Mme. Inverni an irresistible encore, for 
which she sang When Twilight Comes, a charming melody 
by Strelezki. It is rarely that a mezzo soprano can suc- 
cessfully interpret such different styles of composition ; but 
Mme. Inverni combines with the deep rich notes of a contralto 
the facile execution of a light soprano, and the high notes 
which she takes Jzanissimo are marked by extreme delicacy 
and finish.— 7he Whitehaven News. 

Elise Inverni, il cui nome ando cercato in numerosi con- 
certi, ha bellissima voce di contralto, e cantd stupendamente 
la sua parte. Nel quartettoe nel duetto susseguente del 
terzo atto, confermd il buon nome che la precedeva, per cui 
é sperabile che la brava Maddalena si produca in qualche 
opera a far valere i suoi talenti.—// 7rovatore. 

La parta di Madde/ena sostenuta da una Signora Inglese 
ci parve bene stare con le altre per correttezza di canto ed 
espressione; il quartetto famoso dell’ ultimo atto ebbe, 
anche mercé sua, una esecuzione lodevole.—// Progresso. 
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Boston, Mass., October 20, 1895. 
ULLIVAN’S incidental music to King Arthur, a 
play by J. C. Carr, was heard here for the first time 
October 1 at the Tremont Theatre. I did not go tothe 
play, for I do not care for Mr. Irving ; he is too Gothic, 
and then I do not understand the English language when 
it is mumbled or shrieked by him. 

A well-known musician told me that the music to King 
Arthur was a misch-masch of Sullivan’s religious music—as 
Turn Thy Face from My Sins—and the music of The 
Mikado. 5 

The Mikado was given at the Castle Square Theatre Oc- 
tober 14 with the following cast : 
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The performance of the first act was admirable. In the 
second act Messrs. Wolff and Wooley yielded at last un- 
conditionally to their inherent love for buffoonery. The 
audience encouraged them, roaring when Pooh-Bah fell 
and displayed flesh tights, convulsed by such gags 
as ‘‘ What ’s his address? Cambridge.” And yet let us 
rather remember with pleasure the delightful and thor- 
oughly Gilbertian Yum- Yum of Miss Lane, the P:ttz-Sing 
of Miss Mason, the consistent and effective Pooh-Bah of 
Mr, Murray and the singing of Mr. Persse. 
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My esteemed friend and colleague, Mr. Apthorp, of the 
Transcript, was present at this performance, and he 
wrote an article, which appeared the 15th. The title might 
have been The Supreme Eulogy of the Castle Square. Now 
as to his opinions concerning the merits of the performance 
I have nothing to say. In his remarks about the advan- 
tages of a stock company I fully agree with him. But I 
cannot allow one statement of fact to go unchallenged. 
Mr. Apthorp says : ‘‘ From Pinafore down, no Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta has had an indisputable success here, 
without adventitious help—in the way of local gags or 
dances—to catch the gallery.” 

This statement is not true. In the first place, dances are 
an integral part of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. The 
librettos would tell Mr. Apthorp as much. See also The 
Savoy Opera and the Savoyards, by Perey Fitzgerald, 
M. A., F.S.A., astupid, poorly arranged book, yet one 
that gives much information concerning the preparation 
for a Savoy production. Fitzgerald says on page 67: ‘‘ One 
of the regular forms of the Gilbertian opera is the fantastic 
dance into which the gravest, most decorous characters 
burst tumultuously. These measures have yet a quaint 
reserve, as though extorted from the personages in question 
by the irresistible entrain of the situation.” 

In the first and eminently successful performances of 
these operettas given here by the so-called D’Oyly Carte 
companies, and in the performances soon afterward given 
by American companies schooled in Gilbertian fashion, no 
gag was tolerated, no extra business was introduced. 
The pieces were played absolutely straight. Witness the 
long run of Iolanthe here, one of the longest runs known in 


the history of comic opera in Boston. In the run there 
was no ‘adventitious help.” It was not until these 
operettas were unduly familiar that persons who had just 
left the variety stage took upon themselves to freshen Gil- 
bert’s lines and fat their parts. 

The operetta this week at the Castle Square is The 
Chimes of Normandy. Somebody says that Carmen is in 
rehearsal. It is possible, then, that The Huguenots will be 
produced this season with Mr. Wolff in his great imper- 
sonation of Marce/, with a topical song in place of the 
choral, or that everlasting ‘* Piff-Paff.” 


* 
* * 


Mr. John Hermann Loud gave an organ recital the after- 
noon of the 17th in the Ruggles Street Church. He played 


these pieces : 
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POND DE Gi civetenwiociocesocgenipescccusccveqvepavantcucnans Loud 
Allegro assai, from Sonata No, 2........6ccsccccceeseseeeeenenees Merkel 
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I know of nothing drearier than an ordinary organ recital 
in this city. No wonder that this form of musical enter- 
tainment is not popular, although there are good organs 
and some excellent concert organists in Boston. The at- 
tendant circumstances are apt to be dispiriting. In a mod- 
ern Protestant church, carpeted, with pews thoughtfully 
stocked with hymn books and appeals for contributions, 
with a kitchen provided with hot and cold water, with par- 
lors and “ lavatories” and all the modern improvements, 
the solemn organ seems out of place. I do not refer here 
particularly to the Ruggles Street Church ; I refer to many 
churches. Thereis a feeling of uneasiness. People seem 
in doubt concerning the propriety of applause. The church 
is chilly ; or it is damp or stuffy, reminding one of the 
grave. The atmosphere affects organ and organist. 
Reeds are traitors. Pneumatic action suddenly shirks its 
work. There is ciphering. 

Mr. Loud, however, was not handicapped seriously by 
any of the evils in this catalogue. There was a good sized 
and favorably disposed audience. The organ behaved it- 
self, although the reeds were inclined toward hoarseness 
and untunefulness. Did you ever hear an organ in this 
country that was steadily and thoroughly in tune for a 
month? The New England climate does not favor organ 
tuners in their work. 

Mr. Loud showed many results of faithful study under 
such an instructor as Guilmant. He has the sure founda- 
tion of a true legato. He understands the art of releasing 
as well as attacking chords. His technic, while it was not 
startling, seemed adequate to the appointed task. His 
registration was generally effective, although the pieces by 
French composers suffered at times inevitably in the at- 
tempt to fit them to an American organ. While his per- 
formance was not wholly without flaw or blemish, the few 
cloudy passages or too violent changes in dynamic power 
might justly have been attributed to comparative unfamil- 
iarity with the organ, especially after long study on organs 
differing radically in scheme and mechanical appliances. 

Then Mr. Loud will play still better, with more freedom, 
more spontaneity, when he realizes fully that he is his own 
master and instructor, and is no longer a willing subject to 
another. As it is he is a welcome visitor, and if the re- 
port is true that he proposes to live here, he is still more 


welcome as citizen and resident musician. 


* 
* * 


The first ot the Symphony concerts was given the even- 
ing of the 19th in Music Hall. It is the fifteenth season. 
Mr. Emil Paur is the conductor. There is a new second 
bassoon player—A. Kirchner, from New York, I am told. 
There is also a new double-bass player—Mr. Keller. 

The program was as follows : 


DY MPO BUG. F.C GREE. oc ercicdvcccccccencessccesnscacenncece Brahms 
Andante with variations, from Divertimento in D major 
Mie UPVC EUD RRB CGANS 6 caTSRCCS ods Debs o6e dentin ccdosedevescuaens Mozart 
(First time ) 
Overture to Leonore, No. 8...........cceceeseccceeseseeseeees Beethoven 
WOMSTSG, COQUUSRIN svcd ce cicccccccccevcvicsesedeccncccoccccces Dvorak 


The musical season of Boston is supposed to open with 
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the first Symphony concert. Last night it opened in an 
eminently respectable manner. The members of the audi- 
ence took their seats as though they were entering family 
pews in a genteel and well established meeting house. 
They bore with them program books, which they read 
solemnly at intervals or steadily throughout the service. 
For last evening the worship of Brahms was celebrated in 
due state after summer exile, solaced only by the piano 
music or the songs or the very thought of Saint Johannes. 

Now I do not propose to dilate at length on the character 
of the pieces played. With the exception of the excerpt 
from the Divertimento, they are familiar to all concert 
goers. Least of all do I intend to speak about the sym- 
phony of Brahms, for I remember that about two years ago 
I pained deeply good Mr. Bennett, of London, by certain 
irreverent remarks concerning the architecture of the shrine 
and the decoration of the idol. Let it be said first of all 
that the performance throughout, in ensemble and in solo 
work, was brilliant, and when you consider the fact that it 
was the first of the season it was remarkably good. To 
particularize in such connection always seems invidious, 
yet I cannot refrain from paying tribute to the first horn, 
the first bassoon, the first clarinet and the flutes. 

The excerpt from the Divertimento was played here for 
the first time. The intelligent listener, in order te advance 
himself as much as possible in musical knowledge, turned 
at once to the program book for copious draughts of infor- 
mation. But the well was dry. Not a word as to the char- 
acter of the piece or its history. The intelligent listener, 
however, discovered that the theme was ‘‘ simply exposed ” 
and of the ‘‘ regulation length.” He also learned that the 
sixth variation is thus constituted: ‘*‘ Rapid running pas- 
sages in thirty-second notes in the first violins, against 
counterpoint in the other parts pizzicati. This variation 
ends with a free coda.” 

Many have thought, not without reason, that a diverti- 
mento is so called because it seldom diverts, I find on 
examination that this conclusion is erroneous ; that a di- 
vertimento is ‘‘ a composition of a light, pleasing character, 
whether vocal or instrumental, written toengage the atten- 
tion in a cheerful manner.” ‘This definition by Stainer and 
Barrett reminds one of the declaration of Athenzeus, that 
music should produce ‘‘ affability and a sort of gentleman- 
like joy.” 

We know little about this particular work of Mozart, It 
was composed in 1779 or 1780, and it is thought to be the 
one in which he played at Munich ‘‘ as though he were the 
greatest fiddler in Europe.” To hear and enjoy the whole 
work, with its allegro, two minuets, andante with six vari- 
ations, adagio and rondo, might be impossible in these 
nervous days. The variations pleased last night: they also 
showed the strings to great advantage. The purist might 
object to the lack of proportion, when such pieces, written 
for a few string instruments and two horns, are played by 
a great body of strings and two horns, 


To write a wholly satisfactory program book is difficult, 
yes, almost impossible. Mr. Apthorp, the present com- 
piler, has many qualifications for the task ; learning, en- 
thusiasm, an interesting if occasionally aggressive style, 
and what is known to the French as esprit. There is no 
one in this city that is better equipped for this severe and 
thankless labor. 

It is the more to be regretted that Mr. Apthorp is grow- 
ing more and more pedantic, and that in a book which 
should state facts or gossip in an entertaining fashion he 
writes in more and more opinionated critical fashion. He 
has at his command a newspaper wherein he may criticise 
to his heart's content. He should confine his criticism to 
his reviews of concerts. 

That he should occasionally make slips in statements of 
fact is not surprising, for we are all mortal, and a sudden at- 
tack of heterophemy is not uncommon in the literary world. 


Thus he speaks (page 10) in his article in the program 
book about the C minor symphony of Brahms as follows : 

‘‘ The first part (corresponding to the scherzo) is based 
upon two contrasted themes, the first of which (given out 
by the clarinet and other wind instruments over a pizzicato 
bass in the 'celli) has been said to resemble the Prayer in 
Hérold’s Zampa ; but the resemblance is evanescent.” Mr. 
Apthorp knew better ; for in his program book of '94-5, in 
describing Brahms’ third symphony, he comes to the an- 
dante and says: ‘‘ A certain melodic resemblance has often 
been noticed between this theme and the prayer in Hérold’s 
Zampa, a resemblance, however, which does not hold good 
beyond the first half measure.” Such a slip is, after all, a 
trifling matter. 

But when in the same article on the C minor symphony 
we find this description of the horn and flute passages in 
the introduction to the finale: ‘‘ Everyone is at liberty to 
put what extra-musical interpretation he pleases upon 
orchestral music. Tome this wonderful horn and flute epi- 
sode has always brought a vivid suggestion of the notes 
and distant echoes of the Alpine horn amid the cloud 
capped snow peaks of the Bernese Oberland. The whole 
scene is suggested—not servilely and prosaically copied— 
by the music; you see and hear it all; the ringing horn 
tones, the repeated echoes, the bright sunlight and shifting 
cloud shadows on the mountains! Nothing in all Wagner, 
greatest of musical landacapists, is more entrancingly and 
poetically picturesque "—then we have a right to say this 
is a species of criticism, and however beautifully worded it 
may be its place is in the 7ranscripi, not in a program 
book. 

Such passages are no doubt introduced to give a relief to 
dry-as-dust analysis which is so dear to him. Now, of 
what earthly interest to any human or inhuman being are 
such sentences as these (I quote at random) : 

‘*In this key the second phrase (antithesis) of the theme 
begins, but ends with a modulation to A flat major (domi- 
nant of the principal key), thus allowing the third phrase 
(repetition of the thesis) to begin in the tonic. This is soon 
followed by a light, dancing second theme, which begins 
in G major, but passes on to A major and other keys almost 
as soon as its tonality has been established. With the re- 
turn of the first theme we get back again to B flat major 
and D flat major, but in the course of some elaborate work- 
ing out the tonality shifts about quite as capriciously as 
before.” 

Or these on the same page (27) : 

**It will be seen that by very little stretching of terms 
the scherzo proper—with its brilliant principal theme and 
light second theme—may stand as the first theme and first 
subsidiary of the sonata form, the trio standing as the sec- 
ond theme and second subsidiary. Here the first part of 
the form ends without a conclusion theme. Then follows 
the free fantasia, and then, with the return of the scherzo, 
the third part and coda.” 

And mind you, this is all about Dvor4k’s Scherzo Capric- 
cioso. 

Such analysis without printed themes is of no value to 
the student. Such analysis is a stumbling block and a con- 
fusion to the layman, simple lover of music, who, tempted 
by curiosity to see whether he can verify his suspicions, 
pores over the book, while the music on the stage in large 
measure escapes him. 

Ah! if Mr. Apthorp would only be a little more frivolous 
and less learned. 

Now in the Entr’acte he has full scope for his invention 
and his wit. Why turn it always into a lecture? Last 
week the lecture was entitled Form in Music. Let me 
give you a few extracts : 

** Music is full of the unknown, of the unknowable, and 
in face of this unknown we, like Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, find ourselves irresistibly impelled to give its various 
manifestations a name that, as the common phrase is, they 
may ‘mean something’ to us.” 
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“That entrancing phantasmagoria of picture and inci- 
dent which we see rising from the billowing sea of music is 
in reality nothing more than an enchanting fata morgana, 
visible at no other angle than that of our own eye.” 

And then Mr. Apthorp drapes a statue of Prometheus 
loosely in cloth, and gets ‘‘ a cloth-form.” 

Mr. Apthorp quotes, like a good Bostonian, from Emer- 
son, and then, to show his catholicity, he quotes from Mr, 
H.T. Finck. As he disputes in part a statement of the 
latter, the interest is no longer parochial ; it is national; I 
may say it is international ; even Japan may be shaken by 
it. So you will pardon the long quotation : 

“When Mr. Henry T. Finck wrote of Chopin: ‘It has 
been said that he never completely mastered the sonata 
form. Let us thank God that he never allowed himself to 
be mastered by the sonata form!’ (or words to that effect ; 
I quote from memory) ; he wrote’something which contains 
a very valuable bit of truth—open, as it unfortunately is, 
to deplorable misconception. The truth in it is that 
if the true bent of Chopin’s genius was not in the 
direction of the sonata form that great man did 
unspeakably well in not binding his genius down to a 
merely scholastic, pedantic and artzficzal conformity with 
its laws. In so far as the form was a shackle upon the free, 
natural expression of his genius, and not asource of artistic 
strength to him, he did well to let it alone. The possible 
misconception is that people might imagine, from what Mr. 
Finck wrote, that the sonata form wasin any way unworthy 
of the splendor of Chopin’s genius. One cannot but recog- 
nize that, where Chopin did have to do with the sonata 
form—as in his piano sonatas and concertos—he succeeded 
in being great in spite of, by no means because of, his 
lack of perfect mastery over it. Moreover, with and 
notwithstanding all the true greatness he shows in 
these compositions, his lack of complete mastery over the 
form introduces an unquestionable element of weak- 
ness into them; had he thoroughly mastered the sonata 
form, as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn did, 
his sonatas and concertos would have been greater still. 
Whether he might not have sacrificed something else, and 
something infinitely valuable, in the process of attaining to 
this complete mastery, is another question; it is even 
quite likely that he might have forced his genius out of its 
most congenial channel. But this is apart from the real 
question ; the fact remains that he was not entirely great 
in the sonata, and that his shortcomings in sonata writing 
are to be deplored—not so much because he did not fulfill 
the traditional requirements of the form as because, in 
falling short of or exceeding these requirements, he did not 
develop anything as strong, symmetrical and perfect as the 
sonata form in its traditional estate.” 

I confess that my sympathies are with Mr. Finck in this 
discussion. 

Furthermore I acknowledge that such a lecture has its 
uses, and is not out of place, say once a month, in a program 
book. It excites argument; it stimulates thought; it 
instructs ; andit also furnishes at times legitimate amuse- 


ment. 
een 


Mr. Paur in an interview published in the Zoston Jour- 
nai this morning says: ‘‘I found many new and rare 
compositions for orchestra and brought many of them 
home with me.” Let us hope that he will not keep them in 
atrunk at Jamaica Plain. The only novelty of the first 
four concerts is the excerpt from the Divertimento of 
Mozart, and that is at least 115 years old. 

ane 

Mr. Emil Mollenhauer has been engaged as the conductor 
of the rehearsals and the festival of the New Bedford 
Choral Association. The association is indeed to be con- 
gratulated heartily. Mr. Mollenhauer is a musician by 
birth. His excellence is not confined to violin or piano. He 
has already shown taste, skill, authority and enthusiasm as 
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an orchestra leader. May his rare qualities find still larger 
development and even fuller appreciation in the new field! 
Puiie Hate. 


——__>_———_ 


Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON, October 19, 1895. 

Signor P. A. Tirindelli, the Italian violinist, who has 
been in this country for the past two or three months, has 
taken an apartment at 834 Huntington avenue, where he 
will have his studio and receive pupils. For the past eight 
years he has been connected with the conservatory in Ven- 
ice, first as teacher of the violin and for the last three years 
as the head of the music department. He led all the or- 
chestras, conducted all operas, the four Symphony concerts 
that were given each year, the Verdi concerts—in fact, 
everything of importance in music came under his charge. 
He studied with Bassini in Milan, and also studied in Paris 
and Vienna. He has composed for the violin an opera and 
many songs. These songs are to be published in America 
by the Boston Music Company. Signor Tirindelli is very 
busy now in getting his songs translated, arranging with 
pupils and attending to all the details necessary to the be- 
ginning ofa season. Already he has a number of engage- 
ments to play at private houses during the winter, not only 
in Boston, but in New York. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill returned to town and resumed lessons 
about October 1. During the summer she had a large 
school of music near Gloucester, with pupils from nearly 
every State in the Union, Texas, Alabama, Missouri, and 
Rhode Island being particularly well represented. 

Miss Jean Willard, for six years instructor in music at 
the Pennsylvania State College and formerly a pupil of Mr. 
Carl Suck, the late Mr. Stephen A. Emery and Mr. Arthur 
Foote, will pass the winter in Boston studying with Mrs. 
Philip Hale. In the spring Miss Willard intends to go 
abroad to continue her studies with Mr. Oskar Raif, who 
was one of Mrs. Hale’s teachers. 

Mr. John Herman Loud, pupil of Alexandre Guilmant, 
has taken a studio in the building formerly occupied by 
Mason & Hamlin on Tremont street, where he will be 
ready to receive friends and pupils about October 25. 

Miss Laura Webster was fortunate enough this summer 
to become the possessor of a genuine Amati ‘cello, bearing 
the date of 1632. The cello was purchased in Europe and 
has been pronounced by those who have heard it as a re- 
markably fine instrument, with a clear, rich tone. Miss 
Webster will probably play in public this winter and will 
use the Amati ’cello. 

The Cantabrigia Club sang at the luncheon given by the 
women’s clubs of Boston to Mrs. Henrotin. Mr. Frank 

Lynes isthe director of this club. 

The list of artists for the Boston Handel and Hayden 
oratorios has not yet been completed. Those already en- 
gaged are Madame Albani, Emma Juch, Mrs. Vanderveer 
Green, William Rieger, Ffrangcon Daviesand Arthur Beres- 
ford. The works to be given are The Messiah, Verdi's 
Requiem, Passion Music and Creation. Mr. Emil Tiferro 
has been engaged for the tenor in Verdi’s Requiem, which 
will be given February 2. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch was in town this week seeking au- 
thoritative portraits, engravings, costumes, relics, &c., for 
the costuming and setting of his opera, The Scarlet Letter, 
of which the scene is laid in Boston. At the Massachusetts 
Historical Society he selected portraits of some of the early 
Governors and ministers to be photographed, and the photo- 
graphs will be followed exactly incostume and ‘‘make up.” 
At the armory of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company in Faneuil Hall was the ancient standard of the 
company, ornamented with their arms which were borne in 
the seventeenth century. This is also to be copied exactly, 

The list of teachers, professors, lecturers, &c., of the 
Copley Square School is a long one and contains many 
names well known in musical circles. Mrs. Barnard, 
George F. Hulslinder, Mme. Thora Bjorn, Mrs. Philip 
Hale, Frank M. Davis, Charles Albion Clark, Anna M. 
Davis, Wm. R. Gibbs, Wm. E. Loeffler, Carl Behr, Marie 
Vincent, Helen Friend-Robinson, and Fred H. Butterfield 
are some of those connected with the music department of 
the school, and there are still several additions to be made 
to that list. The school isin its seventh year and is in a 
most flourishing condition. 

Mr. Archie Crawford, the English baritone, who is under 
engagement to sing with Mr. Damrosch’s concert company 
in New York during the present season, sang by special 
invitation before the Apollo Club at its rooms Monday 
evening. 

Miss Chaslotte W. Hawes is invited to speak upon music 
before the Atlanta Congress, November 28. 

Prof. William S. Rogers, organist of St. John’s Episcopal 
‘Church, Waterbury, Conn., died Tuesday, aged seventy- 
two years. 

At the concert at Wellesley College next Monday even- 
ing the soloists will be Miss Geraldine Morgan, violin ; 
Miss Mary A. Stowell, piano, and Mr. Paul Morgan, ’cello, 
the program to include compositions by Mendelssohn, Bach 
and Sarasate. 

The organization of the Mount Holyoke Glee and Banjo 


are: First sopranos, Miss Carrie Jay, leader; Miss Gail 
Lasell, Miss Nathalie Rocht, Miss Lily Melvin, Miss Daisy 
Booth ; second sopranos, Miss Annie Pomeroy, Miss Fran- 
ces Hallock, Miss Margaret Peck, Miss Clary Mallory ; 
first altos, Miss Daisy Thomas, Miss Carolyn Wilson, Miss 
Edith Wood, Miss Edyth Tombes ; second altos, Miss Julia 
Stickney, Miss May Merrill, Miss Anna Converse, Miss 
Margaret Gleason. The members of the Banjo Club are: 
Banjos, Miss Jessie B. Donaldson, leader ; Miss Florence 
Blunts, Miss Agnes Collins, Miss Gail Lasell, Miss Carrie 
Strong; mandolin, Miss Ethel Hamilton Cotton ; guitars, 
Miss Eva Mellor, Miss Emma Carter. 





Yaw. 

LLEN BEACH YAW, whose generous outing 
abroad during the summer has greatly widened pub- 

lic interest in her, is announced to return to America in 
January. When she departed in June, after a very hard 
and brilliant tour of seven months of severe public work, it 
was with no intention of returning for at least a year. But 
hardly had the echo of her wonderful voice lodged in South- 
ern mounts and vales, where she sang last winter, than 
her return was eagerly sought by keen-sensed managers. 

For some time the prima donna avoided a just ap- 
preciation of having her intended year’s stay abroad inter- 
rupted in any way, but latterly she has been induced to 
understand its meaning. Moreover, Randegger, with 
whom she has taken up the study of a number of operas, 
has become greatly attached to her. He has read her fate 
in the temperament and unusual quality of talent she re- 
veals tohim., He says her musical entity is entirely aloof 
of anything he has ever before observed. To garner all 
that this kindly master has said and written of her is fair 
foundation for the belief that Yaw is in truth ‘‘ an abstract 
wonder.” 

She has been besought to sing in London, but her refusal 
has been rigid. The wisdom of this attitude is hardly 
attested by the English people, who have thereby cast 
some unique inquiries into their gossip of the independent 
Ophelia from California. But the truth is Miss Yaw went 
abroad to rest and study after nightly appearances here for 
a term of seven arduous months, and when she insists upon 
a régime of recreation in England and on the Continent 
the wisdom of her public silence becomes manifest. 

As anumber of American contracts have already been 
made, she is scheduled to return in January for a brief tour 
of Eastern cities during the first three months of the year. 
Cleveland, the scene of her triumph before 4,000 people 
last spring, recalls her, and Milwaukee has booked her first 
appearance there, while Minneapolis has engaged to give 
her an ovation at the end of her tour. 








Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
O-NIGHT one of the greatest pianists of this 
generation makes her rentrée in New York in Car- 
negi2 Hall after an absence of five years. The following 
is the program in full as it will be given. Mme. Zeisler 
has not saved herself. Two concertos and one-third of 
another are embraced in her program : 


CURT CE es TIE, hn oo cece cave deccscscssecatcosocebbadececs Beethoven 
Concerto, op. 54, A MiMOT........ccsccccceccecsseeveevescececs Schumann 
Allegro affetuoso, 
Intermezzo (andantino grazioso). 
Allegro vivace. 


PRAOTRIO oo caii rc ccnc cect detecdeede cbecdescedetcessecccodes Cherubini 
Intermezzo (from Violin COMCErtO) .....66cscccceescescneeneecene G 

(For string orchestra.) 
Scherzo, Concerto, op. 102, D mitor.......sceccccsevesecccerseess Litolff 
Concerto, op. 70, D mimor.......scccesccccccccsecccesecsccees Rubinstein 


Moderato. 
Moderati assai. 


Allegro assai, 

This small, slight woman, with the alert, nervous frame 

and the rather sorrowful eyes, which tell a sympathetic 
story, has a personal magnetism aside from her genius 
which will rapidly draw an audience into sympathy. 
‘* Nervous?” she remarked to a representative of THz Mu- 
sicaL Courter who saw her on Monday afternoon; ‘‘ no, 
not atall. Iamtired. I have been and am going to be so 
very busy. I am not nervous with the people of New York. 
who were so indulgent to me before. They liked me then, 
and I believe—I hope—I play quite as well now. Well, 
more than that probably. I hope I play a little better.” 
While Mme. Zeisler tried to exchange a few hurried re- 
marks card after card was brought to her, and a small army 
of visitors had ranged themselves in an anteroom, waiting 
to see her for a moment. ‘“ Every one of them I want to 
see,” she said, ‘‘ but everything presses so I feel I can 
hardly think, let alone talk. You see we are never con- 
tent ; when we have not enough to occupy us we complain, 
and when we have enough we feel it too much and still 
complain.” 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gives you a firm grip with her 
slight, nervous hand, topped by the delicate wrist which, 
placed upon a keyboard, can nerve into a tension of iron. 
‘* Made up largely of nerves you say am. Yes, I suppose 
it’sso, Ican’thelpthat. But my nerves always stand the 
strain of the concert room. They help me there, although 
before and after I suffer sometimes.” 


to suffer, but you have a corresponding rare capacity to 
enjoy.” 

“ Ah, true enough " said this interesting woman with ex- 
pressive meaning, ‘* but the suffering counts you know, we 
are sure of that. For the enjoyment—well, we are left the 
capacity—most often without the test. But art lasts. 
When we get it we can hold it and it will never cheat our 
faith. 

** I leave New York on Thursday for a tour, but shall re- 
turn shortly and give a series of concerts here again. Good- 


bye!” ; 


Dvorak Writes. 
R, DVORAK wrote to Mrs. Jeannette M. Thur- 
ber the following naive letter of explanation about his 
non-appearance in America this season : 

DEAR MME. THURBER—It is with much regret te me to announce 
to you that I and my wife, having considered everything carefully, 
have come to the conclusion that we are not able to go back to New 
York, because our family circumstances have changed very much. 
The reason why we do so! will explain to you. After the returning 
of Miss Marguiles from Vysoka our grandmother came from Prague 
in the beginning of July to see us, and we have been told that she, 
on account of her advanced age—seventy-three—is quite unable to 
take the charge of our children, asshe didtwo yearsago. We cannot 
leave them to people we don’t know and who can’t be relied upon, 
especially the two boys, who need mostly our protection and shelter, 

One other reason for doing this is that my wife is quite unable to 
live again separated from her children, as we had last year much 
trouble and sorrow. Mrs. Dvor4k was always unhappy and some- 
times very sad, as I have told you many times. 

You further know our daughter Mime suffered very much from 
rheumatism, so that it would be dangerous to venture such a 
fatiguing journey. Our baby, too, is very weak, after a serious ill- 
ness, and in such condition she is not able to leave our home. Then 
Mary has to go to school, and the eldest daughter, Otilia, being 
educated in everything that is necessary for sucha young girl like 
she, cannot leave Prague at all. 

Mrs. Thurber, you know how well how much I value your friend- 
ship, how much I admire your love for music ; for its development 
you have done so much, and therefore I may hope that you will 
agree with me, and that you will kindly recognize and acknowledge 
all the above mentioned reasons I beg herewith to submit to you. 

With high esteem, I remain sincerely yours, 

ANTONIN DVORAK, 
ANNA DVORAK. 
AUGUST 17, 1895. 


Third Popular Concert. 

HE third popular concert on Sunday evening 
last in Carnegie Hall was given with Mr. Damrosch 
again at the head of his band, which imbibed fresh spirit 
under the familiar baton and played generally with dash, 
color and sufficient care and nuance. The soloists were 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Mrs. Vanderveer Green, 
the contralto, who made this the occasion of her American 

début, and Mr. Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. 

Herr Otto Lohse occupied the conductor's desk during a 
portion of the evening and conducted a suite of his own 
which met with such favor that he was obliged to repeat 
the final number, a so-called Country Dance, with a saloa 
flavor in its mazurka rhythm, and not the best section of 
his work. The Noon in the Forest has the drowse and 
hum naively enough painted to make one not too exacting 
in the search for ideas, and the Mill is a dainty piece of 
program writing which fits in well with the decidedly pop- 
ular scheme of the suite. 

To give first place to novelty among the singers, Mrs. 
Vanderveer Green, who met with an immense reception, 
disclosed a full and vibrant contralto, equal throughout all 
the registers and obviously an organ specially fitted for ora- 
torio. She sang the Mon cceur s’ouvre, from Samson and 
Dalila without warmth, which may have been the result of 
nervousness, as in a few chansons later she displayed 
more fire and verve. Her success with the audience 
was unquestionable, and she was forced to double her work 
by encores. Mrs. Vanderveer Green must be heard again 
under conditions less trying than a début to form a fair 
estimate of her powers, 

Lillian Blauvelt sang the vapid mad scene from Hamlet 
with facility and the lark-like color which is her monopoly 
among concert sopranos. But this lovely voice needs a little 
more careful study. Her attack in the upper register is 
growing unsteady and the quality of tone hard. With Mrs. 
Green she sang the Quis Est Homo from the Stabat Mater, 
the most grateful bit of work on the part of both singers of 
the evening. 

The baritone, Mr. de Gogorza, who is decidedly at home 
in the modern French school, usés a light voice of purely 
musical quality with admirable taste. He sang numbers of 
Chaminade and Massenet with true feeling and abandon 
and certainly possesses the dramatic instinct. 

The concert went up in an orchestral blaze with a Tschai- 
kowsky polonaise from the composer’s suite played bril- 
liantly, Earlier in the evening Mr. Damrosch was abie to 
enjoy himself in the conductor’s pet numbers from Samson 
and Dalila, the Dance of the Priestesses and the Bacchanale, 
both treated with delicacy and finesse. 








Genevra Johnstone-Bishop.—This favorite soprano of 
Chicago began her autumn tour on the 14th inst. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the other members of the company being 
Maud Powell, violin; Clara Murray, harpist, and M. Von 











clubs has been completed. The members of the Glee Club 





‘“* Yes,” said the visitor, ‘‘ you must have a keen capacity 





Scarpie, pianist. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, Brussels, London, 
and New York, 
HUGO KAUN, ‘ Der Pietist 

A short opera by a well kak musician deserves 
special attention at a time when composers with little skill 
in counterpoint, harmony or melodic invention are almost 
entirely monopolizing the lyric stage. 

The work before us is a tragic opera in one act, with 
German text by Wilhelm Drobegg. 

The English version by Otto Soubron is also given in the 
octavo vocal score, in which translation the title of the work 
is The Ring of Fate. The scene is laid in a rapidly grow- 
ing townin one of our Western States. Time: the present. 
Itisnecessary to have acontralto with a range of two octaves 
and a semitone (A to B flat), and great dramatic power; a 
baritone able to take somewhat high notes, and a soprano 
strong enough to oppose a large chorus and sustain C in al- 
tissimo and fortissimo withease. To these three principals 
add a well drilled chorus that is self sustaining and reliant 
when divided to make a double choir, having eight inde- 
pendent parts, and all may be accomplished in the vocal 
department. A full orchestra, including a bass clarinet, 
extra bassoon and harp, is required to do justice to the 
highly elaborated instrumentation. Were it not for the 
demands made upon the chorus, three really strong, dra- 
matic singers might travel throughout the country most 
conveniently with such a work. Ordinary dresses and one 
scene exhibiting a mansion, poor cottage and a church lit 
up, are all thatis wanted for stage setting. It will be 
found particularly worth the attention of small German 
theatres with a good stock company and chorus, and may 
even prove useful to many clubs and choral societies where 
concerted singing is much practiced, choosing a piece to be 
merely recited. 

When the work is presented to an audience consisting of 
highly educated persons, able to appreciate the aims of 
modern composers, it can hardly fail to reward hearers ; 
and when presented to a gathering of philistines with little 
or no imagination or knowledge of laws of dramatic con- 
struction, they will most probably find full entertainment 
in the plot alone; for there is enough to satisfy or rouse 
into a condition of activity the most sluggish brain. Even 
religionists may be entertained; for remorse, if not re- 
pentance, is brought about by the singing of the hymn, 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul. In this one act, three murders, 
two lynchings and a church service are made special ob- 
jects of thought, and arguments for and against lynching 
are submitted. 

Here one finds not only American scenes, as in Un Ballo 
in Maschera, by Verdi, but American ideas also brought 
under consideration. This may detract somewhat from 
the work of art as regards ideality, and make it a sort of 
prosaic commentary on views of our daily life already well 
known or too well known ; but, as already said, the music 
from its innate beauty will suffuse all with roseate hues, 
and make it possible to contemplate the subject matter 
with patience. The following is a short abstract of the 
plot. A woman seeking pardon for her son through an influ- 
ential citizen finds in him the murderer of her husband, and 
promises forgiveness if a release is procured, The mob 
seizes the escaped prisoner, and the pietist, fearing detec- 
tion, murders the mother while the son is being lynched. 
The evening congregation leaving church finds (overcome 
by the effect of their singing) the criminal bewailing his 
guilt. Here the double chorus is required to represent the 
views of the returned lynchers and reflective persons, who 
pray for his salvation as he is led away, and the curtain 
falls. 

The music of the hymn is far different from that used 
commonly in our churches or that of other hymns, which 
when dragged into maudlin plays at theatres has been 

found to have a powerful effect upon general audiences. 





For it is in a more dignified, noble and ecclesiastical style, 
being of the type known as the Lutheran choral, on which 
Bach worked. This is most true as regards rhythmic 
design, harmonization and melodic part writing, for it 
avoids the dance-like shapes of modern church tunes, the 
use of trivial or namby-pamby chords, and has no dead 
inner parts, still less stagnant basses. This gives a char- 
acteristic and truly church-like flavor, that provides a wel- 
come contrast to the ultra-modern style of the rest of the 
music. This new style makes the contrast more marked 
here than the change from the music of artists in Bach’s 
Passion (according to St. Matthew) to that of the congre- 
gation. This choral is in an idiom that stands midway 
between unbarred Latin hymns and modern formations, 
the former inclining directly toward linguistic motions and 
the latter to march and dance motions. The psychologic 
effect of the congregational singing upon the murderer in 
this opera is precisely analogous to that of the festive 
sounds heard from within the palace upon Ortrud in 
Lohengrin, which, acting upon her similarly from without, 
‘* Distils the deadly bane that shall avenge,” except that 
now the influence is for good. 

Yet Wagner’s use of mofzy finds here no parallel, and 
although the orchestra is in a very high sense pathoscopic, 
it does not appear as a running commentary explaining the 
moral states of the personages, or designed to bring about, 
by reminders, new motives of action in them, &c., but is as 
a quick, sensitive, many voiced sympathizer, with all the 
varied moods and circumstances. Melodies seldom occur 
referring to a recent past, toillumine the scene by mne- 
monic action. 

All is anticipation ; reflection being temporarily set aside 
in favor of expectation. Hence the action, which is, as 
shown, full of incidents, does not halt ; but presses onward 
with impetuous rush. If one is tempted for an incident to 
wonder how all may find a worthy conclusion within the 
space of one act, the solution is suddenly found in the re- 
moval from the scene of the leading characters. 

There is little chance therefore for the insertion of epi- 
sodal matter, either restful, humorous or digressive, to re- 
fresh and relieve, even momentarily, the high tension. All 
is deeply tragic, with no ray of sunshine, and the music is 
correspondingly strong and earnest throughout. It is 
never weak or trivial ; not even in the hymn. 

This hymn, although perhaps in danger of being unap- 
preciated in the Eastern cities of America from its inherent 
strength and worth, will find among the Germans and 
Scandinavian Lutherans of the West truly sympathizing 
hearts. In the final verse the sopranirise to high A, which 
cannot be changed at will toa lower note without destroy- 
ing the melody, and hence the necessity for a well-drilled 
chorus, already pointed out, becomes apparent. 

The composer commands the respect of all great writers. 
He disdains lengths and rhythmic commonplaces as regards 
symmetrical progress in time, as usual in march and dance 
forms. He offers no jingles or melodic shapes of the 
Mother Goose melody type. He provides interesting sub- 
ject matter for all the instrumentalists in the orchestra, and 
immediately on being released from the necessity of asso- 
ciating the instruments with the singers, as in their tem- 
porary rests, he immediately spreads himself in the most 
unbridled manner. 

An orgie apparently freed from all law and restraint 
sometimes immediately begins. At pages 69, 71, 92, 99, 
108-104, 118-114, the orchestra seems to take occasion to 
unbosom itself of long pent up emotions, repressed to some 
extent during the logical progress of the art work. Here 
myriads of spirits, of forms unknown, but with voices fa- 
miliar and very dear to us, seem to scream aloud, as in a 
general consensus or acclaim, their intense sympathy with 
all that has been enacted. At such points the lover of 
grand symphonic movements will be raised to a state of 
passionate enthusiasm and revel in the glorious harmoniza- 





tion, modulation and multiplicity of contrasted parts. 


The composer allows himself consecutive fifths in con- 
trary motion in the extreme parts, so that it is not optional 
if the bass shall rise to the octave above or fall to the oc- 
tave below, and makes constant use of the chord of the 
diminished seventh whenever a false cadence (snganno) is 
to be made. 

Notwithstanding the sanguinary nature of the plot, we 
are not compelled (as in Rigoletto) to sympathize with a 
murderer; nor is the mainspring of the action revenge 
(as in Il Trovatore), but may easily be led to take a warm 
interest in the sorrows of Ger/rude, the mother, whose 
selfless love for an erring son dominates all thought of re- 
venge and brings about a promise of forgiveness. 

Here we have exemplified a favorite idea of Wagner's 
respecting the moral power of such love, and which he 
himself illustrates so well, especially in Sen¢a, in The Fly- 
ing Dutchman. The fate of the opera seems to depend 
directly on the delineation of this part of Gertrude by good 
contralto singers having strong chest tones and much per- 
sonal force. The composer has done his part, and deserves 
worthy co-operators. 





Ensemble Pianists.—The Misses Miller and Schaffer, 
the well-known ensemble pianists, will be heard for the 
first time in New York in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
November 15. 

Death.—Eugene Mocker, who will be remembered by 
old frequenters of the Paris Opéra Comique, died lately, 
aged eighty-four. He was professor at the Conservatory 
and knight of the Legion of Honor. 

The Academy Orchestra Pit.—The orchestra pit of 
the Academy of Music is to be lowered out of view, accord- 
ing to the plans of the Richard Wagner Theatre at Bay- 
reuth, during the Damrosch German opera season. 

A New Suite.—Henry K. Hadley has recently composed 
a suite for orchestra which will have its first public per- 
formance in Chickering Hall at the opening concert of the 
Manuscript Society on the evening of October 24. 

Mme. Inverni.—At a private rehearsal by Mme, Inverni 
in Carnegie Music Hall the celebrated Scotch dramatic 
soprano made a complete success and secured a number of 
concert engagements at once. She is under the manage- 
ment of the International Bureau of Music, 112 East 
Eighteenth street, New York. 

$5,000 Monday.—Messrs. Schuberth & Co. inform us 
that the advance sales of the Paderewski concerts amount 
to $5,000 on the first day, which was Monday. The sales 
yesterday continued on the same scale. It now looks like 
a greater season than the last. Paderewski is due here to- 
day from Liverpool. 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler.—The rentrée this evening 
at Carnegie Hall of this gifted woman is awaited with im- 
patience. She is playing in magnificent form. Just how 
much Zeisler has grown in her art may be gleaned from the 
following excerpt from a critique of Pfau, the musical edi- 


tor of the Leipsic Tagedlatt : 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler proved herself indeed the magnif- 
icent ,pianist that she was pictured elsew erything was 
done with Stent taste, and wonderful are the del and 


divine tre and canis aboen ante oe Min ae elder atone 
artistic nature. 

Ondricek and Folk Song.—Ondricek, the famous Bo- 
hemian violinist, who will arrive here on the steamship 
Columbia on November 8, has composed this summer a 
fantaisie on two of our national songs, Dixie and the Suwanee 
River, which is said to be beautiful. 

D’Arona and Le Vinsen.—Mme. Florenza d’ Arona and 
her husband, Carl Le Vinsen, arrived on Friday last from 





‘Europe, where they have spent the past four months giv- 


ing concerts ard visiting their former pupils, relatives and 
friends. Both teachers will devote the winter session at 
their studio, 124 West Forty-fourth street, to voice culture, 
as usual, with the special view to ~dovege > — fora — 
sional life, either singers or teachers e success of these 

teachers in the past and the large class now awaiting them 
argue well for a productive winter from the artistic stand- 


point. 








THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER: 


A Toneless Piano for Teaching and si apaui 





THE EFFECT 


from the use of the Clavier is to make the touch 
accurate, firm, vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discrim- 
inative, delicate, enduring and finished ;. it stops the 
annoyance from piano practice, saves a good piano, 
and rightly used secures greater artistic playing 
skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano 
in three years, and frequently greater than is EVER 
gotten at the piano. 


You can’t afford a Clavier? Are you 
a teacher or are you taking lessons? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


} to work three years by the old method for less 
$ artistic skill than you would gain in one year by the 
} new? If you will drop old fogy notions, listen to 
reason and observe results, doubts, if you have any, 
will all be removed. 
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N or about October 1, by special arrangement made with THe Musicat Courier, | will have a full page devoted to 
matters of interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not 
however excluding others. This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading pagers 

in the United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the 
country, as their musical editors will have THe Musica Covrier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical 


items. 


They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


This will afford 


an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 


having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Arrangements can be made by direct application to 








Wiss LAURA BURKHAM, 


SOPRANO, 


Who has sung with great success 

in England, France and America, 

available for Concerts, Festivals, 

&c. Address 

Concert Direction of 
DANIEL MAYER, 


224 Kegent Street, London, W., 


Or Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mitt VANDERVEER-GREEN, 


England’s Eminent Contralto, 
tll 


The past two years has sung for the principal societies and 
musical events in England, Wales, Scotland and Irelarcd. 


In America, 1895-96. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS. 


WOLFSOWN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, *xiw Yoru.” 
ee FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER, 


The Great 
Pianist. 
© First Seasonin 
America 
after her 
EUROPEAN 
TRIUMP HS 
Sole 
Management : 
WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU, 


























431 East 17th Street, ‘Chase 











NEW YORK, 


CLEMENTINE 


DeVere-Naplo 


IN AMERICA, 


SEASON 1895-96. 


Concerts, Oratorio,. dc. 


FOR TKRMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ONDRICEK 


er AN , 
s World-Renowned 
i) e . 
Violinist. 


IN AMERICA, 
SEASON 1895-96, 


under the sole direction 
of the 


WOLFSOHR'S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 E. 17th St., 

NEW YORK. 


First American appear- 
ance, New York Philhar- 

















monic Society, Novem- 
ber 16, 1805. 





MR. and MRS, GEORG 


HENSCHEL 


IN AMERICA 
During April and May, 1896. 








First production of GEORG HENSCHEL’S phenomenaily successful! 


STABAT MATER 


under the composer’s personal direction. Also in 


SONC RECITALS. 


For particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 E. 17th Street, New York. 


MISSES SCHAFER and MILLER, 


Ensemble Pianists; Concerts and Recitals. 
For terms and other particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S FIUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 











MRS. ELENE 


EATON, 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Principal of the Royal Albert 
Ha.l, Crystal Palace, London 
Symphony, Sims Reeves’ Fare- 
well Concerts in London; Liver- 
pool Philharmonic, Manchester 
Orchestral; also of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and Boston 
Symphony, Montreal! Festival and 
Baltimore Oratorio Society Con- 
certs. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN — 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


18 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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R. J. N. MERRILL, of the Merrill Piano Com- 
pany, returned to Boston on Friday from his 
first Dolgeville visit. ‘‘ What a marvelous place that 
Dolgeville is,” he remarked, ‘‘and to think of it, all 
built up, created, by one man, one mind!” Mr. Merrill 
is completely charged with the wonders of the town, 
and no wonder! It does seem to us that no piano 
man’s education can be considered complete unless 
he has visited and, more than that, studied Dolge- 
ville. 
ad 
LWAYS seeking to add some practical features 
A of an improved character to its pianos, the 
Vose & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, has attached 
a patented device to its extension swing desk, which 
will be described in next issue. Mr. Drew, who is 
traveling for the company, is West, but the spon- 
taneous trade is in itself sufficiently large at present 
to keep the factory busy to its fullest extent, although 
Mr. Drew always manages to increase the natural 
flow of orders with his own. 


oF 


ESER BROTHERS have patented a mandolin 
attachment for pianos, and will use it in their 
instruments. They have secured the tremolo ef- 
fect so characteristic of mandolin music, and in ex- 
pression and many other peculiarities this instru- 
ment is quite faithfully reproduced. 

Mr. Calvin Weser, who constitutes the inventing 
element of the firm, has many patented improve- 
ments to his credit, and he considers this mandolin 
attachment among the most important. 


oe 


R, CRAWFORD CHENEY, of Comstock, Cheney 
& Co., the Ivoryton piano action and ivory 
house, was in Boston during the past week. His com- 
pany enjoys a large New England patronage, and there 
is no piano action made to-day which stands in greater 
favor with Eastern and Western houses than this 
Comstock, Cheney action, an action particularly dis- 
tinguished for its enduring quality and its inflexible 
reliability and promptness. Besides all this we may 
as well note that Mr. Cheney is one of the best posted 
men in the whole piano trade. 


os 


E wish it understood, without prevarication, 
equivocation or circumlocution, that in our 
opinion one of the most marvelous great concert 
gtands we ever played or ever heard stands now in 
the Mason & Hamlin warerooms in Boston. It rep- 
resent a genuine, veritable triumph of Mason & Ham- 
lin, and indirectly it constitutes a consummate tribute 
to the skill of American piano building, a compli- 
ment to the whole industry. It is a noble musical 
instrument ; noble—that 's the word. 

President Edward P. Mason was in Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and St. Louis within 
recent dates. The negotiations with Randenbusch, 
of St. Paul, were not concluded. Mr. Mason, who by 
the way is one of the most indefatigable workers in 
the trade, will be at his home office end of this week. 





EFORE the close of another year New York 
city will have two large retail piano warerooms 
which will be branches of Chicago houses. 


oF 


HE fact that the new Tremont Temple in Boston 

is nearing completion on the ground where the 

old structure formerly stood reminds us that the 

original building was erected chiefly because of the 

efforts of Timothy Gilbert, a name honored in piano 
lore and one which should never be forgotten, 


oF 


N the Miller wareroom window in Boston are four 
handsome piano signs. The one is that of the 
Jewett piano ; the next that of the Lindeman piano ; 
the next that of the Muehlfeld piano, and down in 
front that of the Miller piano. The signs -re all at- 
tractive and no doubt bring trade, and that is the 
consummation to be wished. 


aed 


VERY dealer, every salesman, every tuner, every 
manufacturer who visits New York city, and 
those who live here as well, can learn something by 
payicg a visit to the factory of the Staib Piano 
Action Manufacturing Company. It’s location is at 
the corner of 134th street and Brook avenue, and it’s 
easy to get there, though it is hard to get away. But 
the time spent is well expended. 


oS 


HE lineal and commercial descendants of our late 
lamented friend Horace Waters are publishing 
in the daily prints that they will sell pianos new or 
second-hand for $4 per month. It costs something 
to make a piano even of the Horace Waters kind, and 
a whole page of THE MusicaL CouRIER might be de- 
voted to showing that a profit surpassing legitimacy 
must be made to enable a concern to sell instruments 
at a return of $48 per year. 


MAN for the like of whom the retail piano busi- 
ness would be the better is Mr. Wm. P. Daniels, 
of the New York house of Mason & Hamlin. Mr. 
Daniels has been now for several years in the ware- 
rooms here and he has succeeded in building up a 
following among musical people and musicians that 
must be the envy of some of the men who strive to 
compete with him, but who are lacking in the educa- 
tion, appearance and savoir faire that distinguish 
Mr. Daniels. 
ow 
HE Pease piano of the present day represents one 
of the greatest advancements in the whole line 
of piano making. It not only deserves the most care- 
ful scrutiny, but it invites and suggests thorough ex- 
amination—something which cannot be attempted 
successfully with the bulk of pianos. The Pease 
Piano Company years ago decided to improve its 
instruments in all details ; in construction methods, in 
tone, in touch and in finish, and also in style. Inces- 
sant work, labor and brains and resources have been 
applied, and the result is a piano far beyond the an- 
ticipation of the company itself. Under such circum- 
stances the trade has developed rapidly, even in the 
past years of comparative conservatism, and the uni- 
versal satisfaction of all those who have purchased 
the Pease is a guarantee of its continued success. 





OTH Furbush and Darling have returned from 
their respective business trips in the interest of 
the Briggs piano. The shipments last week were the 
heaviest in any one week of the firm’s existence. 
os 


AMES BELLAK’S SONS have taken the agency 
for the Starr pianos, and this valuable seller has 
again found a home in the City of Brotherly Love. 
These instruments were handled by B. F. Owen & 
Co. previous to the dissolution of that business and 
were considered among the most satisfactory goods in 
the wareroom. 
= 
ITHER Mr. Jacob Doll is making 250 pianos for 
the Saalfield Piano Company, of this city, or 
else he isn’t. Perhaps he may be making aless num- 
ber, perhaps a greater, but it seems, according to 
the sayings of Mr. Richard Saalfield, known to his 
associates as ‘‘ Dick,” that ‘‘Jake” is now turning 
out or is about to turn out a whole blooming raft of 
cheap things, known as pianos in the Saalfield sense, 
which same things will bear the legend ‘‘Saalfield 
Piano Company ” emblazoned on the fallboard, and 
‘*Saalfield Piano Company” embossed on the iron 
plate, and ‘‘Saalfield Piano Company” wherever 
else it is likely to attract attention, as for instance on 
the pedal guard, &c. 

Either Mr. Jacob Doll is a-going to do this or else 
he isn't, and if he isn’t it would be a good idea for 
him to plainly say that he isn’t, or it would be a good 
idea, if heis, to tell Mr. Saalfield not to tell everyone 
that he is. There is not in the whole list of piano 
makers in America one single man who can speak 
more plainly, more unmistakably, than Mr. Jacob 
Doll when he wants to so speak, and we suggest in 
the friendliest spirit that he talks out now and deny 
this story of ‘‘ Dick’s” or keeps his peace and Dick's 
notes to the detriment of Doll customers who are en- 
deavoring to keep up the grade of the genuine Doll 
pianos. 





SUCCESTION! 


OU manufacturers of pianos who are giving long 
credits to dealers, accommodating them, renew. 
ing their notes and assisting them generally, can you 
afford to allow them to take their good cash money 
received in course of business as payments or part 
payments on your pianos—can you afford to allow 
them to send that cash to the makers of the trashy 
$75 box and keep it a-going at the expense of your 
capital? 

Can you afford this? 

Is not the maker—are they not nearly all—kept 
afloat with your capital? Don’t you know the cause 
of the large influx of renewal demands in September 
and this month? You know it is due to the dealers’ 
action in taking your cash, the cash that should be 
sent to you or held to pay the note due to you, and 
sending it to the maker of the $75 box. 

As long as the dealer is going to be permitted to do 
this, why don’t you make a $75 box, and take that 
money? Because it will kill your business. Well, 
then, don’t you think the dealer is now killing it by 
building up the $75 box factories with your capital? 
Why don’t you stop it. You can if you wish to, or if 
you knew how. 
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TRADE IN BOSTON. 





HERE is no disguising the fact that the Bos- 
ton piano trade is heavier and more satisfactory 
than the New York piano trade at present. The dis- 
cipline and esprit de corps of the Boston factories are 
far more pronounced, more effective and in better 
form than we find them in the factories here, and 
there is a more systematized and definitely formu- 
lated organization of the productive forces. There 
are only a few piano factories here than can endure 
as thorough an examination with the same results as 
the Boston factories can, either in distribution of 
energy, classification of work, regularity and steadi- 
ness of employment given, symmetry and proportion 
of general and particular governing laws. There ex- 
ists here a great laxity of rules, and we doubt ifthere 
are two (if there are two) piano factories provided 
even with so primitive a regulating mechanism as the 
automatic timing machine that records the arrival 
and departure of each individual workman, a ma- 
chine that can be found all over Boston, and which 
gives a complete control over the factory time of each 
hand, and does it automatically, the tape giving the 
record. 

This laxity of rules may be due to the demorali- 
zation caused in former years by the nature and 
character of the strikes which created a domineering 
element among the workmen here, which has never 
been thoroughly subdued, and which has never found 
a counterpart among any other groups of American 
piano manufacturers. In fact, there is always an 
undercurrent of unrest among the New York work- 
men which does not exist among the Boston work- 
men, most of whom are native Americans, thoroughly 
earnest in their work when they are at work, but in 
the habit of abandoning its contemplation when it is 
over. They belong to social, political, literary and 
sporting associations, and do not make the lodge 
their headquarters. That this ultimately affects fac- 
tory discipline is unquestionable, and New York ap- 
pears at a disadvantage in a comparison between the 
two systems, If the passing of the supremacy of New 
York as the piano producing market really becomes a 
fact, as is now apparent, the attitude of the workmen 
here must be assumed as one of the propelling causes, 
although natural reasons, as applied to commerce 
and industry, are the leading ones to which the re- 
moval of the sceptre must be charged. 

The superior organization of the Boston factories, 
beginning with the great Chickering factory itself, 
gives the Boston piano manufacturers a tremendous 
advantage at this period of the year, when sudden 
and unexpected demands are made uponthem. They 
can swing the pendulum faster and yet not depreciate 
the quality of the product, and they can draw from 
resources accumulated under the system—resources 
that are never to be found in factories where the 
trade is estimated on its daily or weekly results, The 
Boston factories are always filled with material and 
parts and portions in certain advanced stages of 
work, although without anticipation of a great de- 
mand, at all periods of the year; yet when the de- 
mand comes the supply is, atleast, equal to a great 
proportion of this demand. This is an evidence of 
factory or manufacturing system. The Boston houses 
are greater and more formidable purchasers of quan- 
tities than the New York houses, although not more 
speculative than the Western houses in this aspect 
of the business. 

All this prepares them the better to cope with the 
new trade that has recently sprung up, and this also 
accounts for the unusual activity of the Boston trade 
at present. 

But there is one great point in favor of the Boston 
trade far more vital than any of the preceding, and 
itis this: There is no piano madein Boston that can 
compare, for degradation of grade, for abomination 
of tone or touch, for vileness of construction and 
cheapness of type, to the trashy $75 box made here in 
New York, and it is this New York box which is 
militating against the prosperity of the trade here to 
a degree not generally understood or even analyzed. 
Its manufacture degrades labor, institutes indiffer- 
ence and recklessness in factories, destroys the re- 
spect and the veneration that have always existed to- 
ward the musical instrument called the piano, and 
supplants skilled and intelligent labor with ordinary, 
common and gross labor deficient in pride and not in- 
terested in the quality ofits work, but its quantity. 

This wholesale demoralization brought about by 
the introduction of the rotten $75 box, falsely desig- 
nated as a piano, has not invaded the Boston trade, 








which is free from its insidious and enervating in- 
fluence, and this in itself has kept the Boston 
houses in such a healthy state that when the revival 
came it found the whole Boston trade and all the 
factories in their normal state, adapted to assimilate 
the new condition of things. 

It is not our purpose to go into the causes that have 
brought about these different phenomena. What- 
ever these causes may be, the effect is directly before 
us, adapted for intellectual diversion and analysis. 
Boston has no trashy factories ; New York is full of 
them. There are a half dozen of these rotten box 
makers producing in the total 100 and more of these 
infamous swindles a week; for they are chiefly stencil 
boxes designedly made to enable the dealer to get an 
inordinate price for them; to meet a competition 
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really created by the boxes themselves, and to plead 
the old saw of the second-hand piano, used a few 
months by a poor widow, good as new, &c.—a false, 
disgraceful refuge to hide in, and from which to 
swindle the innocent victim unprepared to meet such 
methods. Boston has no such factories, makes no 
such pianos, and has not afforded an opening for the 
scheme. 

It may be claimed that New York affords better 
facilities for making pianos. We deny this, but we 
do not deny that it proves to afford better facilities 
for producing the nastiest apology for a piano ever 
put on the surface of this beautiful earth. Those 
New York houses that retain faith in the future of 
the New York piano trade should do something to 
disclaim any relations or sympathy with that rotten 
$75 box that is sold chiefly as a stencil swindle, that 
consumes the cash of the dealers and that proves 
that its contact is deleterious to the community in 
which it survives, whereas it distinguishes those that 
have not attracted it. 








R. FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, the 
Brooklyn piano manufacturer, has been nomi- 
nated for mayor of that city by the Prohibition party. 





THE BOSTON DINNER. 





S it now looks, a good many of the Boston piano 
manufacturers will refuse to attend the ‘“‘ post- 
poned” trade dinner, announced to take place at 
Parker’s, in that city, on November 2, a week from 
next Saturday evening. The discontent already 
manifest on the subject is due to the. nature and 
character of the circular issued, of which we repub- 
lish a copy herewith : 


Cireular. 
Boston, September 27, 1895. 

The postponed dinner to be given by the Pianoforte and 
Organ Manufacturers and Dealersof Boston will take 
place at the Parker House on Saturday, November 2, at 
six o’clock. The price per plate is $5.00. 

Members of the Boston trade only are invited to this 
dinner. Representatives of the press are not invited. 

Mr. George H. Chickering has kindly consented to 
preside. 

Please notify Mr. John N. Merrill, No. 118 Boylston 
street, on or before Wednesday, October 30, as to the 
number of plates you desire reserved for your firm or 
company ; and also give the full names of your representa- 
tives who will be present. 

The intention is, to come together in this way simply to 
promote acquaintance, good feeling and fellowship among 
the members of the Boston trade, and it is hoped there will 
be a full attendance. 

For several reasons, the Committee recommends that 
evening dress be dispensed with at this dinner. 

Respectfully, 

Georce H, CHICKERING, 

of Messrs, Chickering& Sons: 
Epw. W. Davis, 

of Hallet & Davis Piano Co.. 
Epwarp P. Mason, 

of Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Joun N. Merritt, 

of Merrill Piano Co., 
HAnbeEL Ponp, 

of Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
Witrarp A. Voss, 

of Vose & Sons Piano Co. ‘ 


> Committee. 





Mr. Chickering never signed this particular circular, 
although he signed the original one making the first 
call for a dinner, which was suspended because of a 
death in the Boston trade. This one asserts that 
‘*Mr. George H. Chickering has kindly consented to 
preside,” and Mr, Chickering, one of the most courte- 
ous, most refined natures in or out of the piano trade, 
would never have attached his signature to a paper 
containing such a phrase regarding himself. 

But there are other irregularities besides this one. 
One of the gentlemen whose name is appended as of 
the committee assures us that he never signed the 
circular and knew of it only after it had appeared in 
this printed form, and, most curious to relate, there 
is no one to be found who will assume any paternity 
of the circular itself. There is a general denial along 
the line. 

Another strange feature is the special recommend- 
ation that evening dress be dispensed with. This 
has a most pungently provincial flavor. Gentlemen 
are in the habit of wearing evening dress at public 
dinners; it is not aquestion for a committee to de- 
cide, There aresome who would feel uncomfortable 
without their evening dress, although it would not 
militate against any man’s character or credit if he 
should appear without evening dress at such an 
occasion, and yet it would be what is called infra dig. 
or bad form. To make a special request for every- 
one to participate in a breach of bad form is down- 
right provincialism, and to some extent constitutes an 
insult to those who were supposed to aid in the pro- 
mulgation of the idea. 

The circular says that ‘representatives of the 
press are not invited,” but that is a dead letter, for 
the circular particularly emphasizes in italics that 
each of the gentlemen to whom it was forwarded 
should notify before next Wednesday as to the zum- 
ber of plates he desired reserved for his firm or com- 
pany. 

Now, if Mr. Scanlan, or Mr. E. N. Kimball, or Mr. 
Foster, or even one of the committee, such as Mr. 
Vose, or Mr. Pond, or Mr. Mason, or Mr. Chickering 
should reserve six seats for a half dozen members of 
THE MusIcAL CouRIER staff and they should become 
the guests of either of the above gentlemen no one 
could prevent their presence at the dinner. 

The circular says that the press are not invited. 
The press pays for its tickets at the banquets of the 
New York Association, because the New York As- 
sociation looks upon the press as members of the 
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trade and makes no distinction. It does not invite. 
It disposes of its plates to members of the trade. 
The Chicago Association stamps the press with 
the distinction it deserves as the Fourth Estate, 
as the disseminators of trade information, as the 
oracles of the trade, and it therefore invites the press. 
There is no Boston association, and there will be 
none if the scheme is to be inaugurated at a dinner in 
which the guests (at $5.00 a head) are requested es- 
pecially not to appear as gentlemen should appear 
and at which the trade press can appear only as in- 
terlopers, although even as such newspaper men are 
justified to make an effort to get into the room to 
secure the news. 

It is a bad start. We are authorized by several of 
the largest Boston piano manufacturers to state that 
they have received these notices but have not replied 
to them, and that they will not pay any attention to 
them unless they are modified to suit a more dignified 
and liberal spirit. 

We are simply amazed at the circular and are not 
astonished at the refusal of several members of the 
committee to assume its paternity. Mr. Chickering 
had, of course, nothing to dowithit. He generously 
consented to the use of his name, and to occupy the 
presiding place, 

By the way, have the members of the Boston piano 
trade forgotten that they were invited to the ban- 
quets of the New York and Chicago associations? 
What kind of reciprocity is this, anyway? 








SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM 


And Mr. Scanlan. 


HOSE proprietors of newspapers who have not 
only the interests of their readers at heart but 
also their own are constantly intent upon publishing 
only such news as is known to be based upon ac- 
quired reliable information or facts. Such pro- 
prietors place an estimate so high upon the value of 
their newspaper properties that they will never 
knowingly damage them by inserting any item for 
the sake of its sensational and, necessarily tempo- 
rary effect, for sensationalism is always a momentary 
and valueless apparition which, when met by the 
truth or the facts, melts away like the snow before a 
tropical sun. 

The extent te which sensational journalism can be 
developed in a field so narrow even as the music 
trade press is demonstrated in a variety of articles 
and notices referring to the supposed movements of 
Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of the New England Piano 
Company, who, as a result of recent events, is obliged 
to seek different quarters if he desires to seek at all. 
Mr. Scanlan is known as a judicious man who is re- 
luctant to exploit his intentions or purposes at any 
time. He is always pleased to give a newspaper man 
a courteous and invariably a truthful answer to any 
question which is deemed by him of public interest, 
and Mr. Scanlan is necessarily the judge of the situa- 
tion who decides whether the question is of such 
public interest as to deserve publication. 

To all questions put to him regarding his future 
movements Mr. Scanlan has politely replied by stat- 
ing that there is nothing whatever to state or relate ; 
that the lease of his present building expires at noon 
on July 2, 1896, and that he has come to no definite 
conclusion as to the future location of the retail ware- 
rooms and offices of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, and yet some music trade papers have defi- 
nitely decided that Mr. Scanlan has purchased the 
Seaver House property on Tremont street (which is 
not true), and that he has actually allied himself with 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company to open with 
the latter large retail warerooms in Boston. 

To be laconic, we may as well say that there is 
nothing at all in all this contradictory nonsense, for 
well posted men in the trade know that such an 
alliance is utterly impossible, from the constitution 
of affairs impracticable, and would prove detrimental 
to both parties, It has never even been discussed. 

Mr. Scanlan sells about 2,500 pianos a year to the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company; it must be that 
many, for that is the number the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company purchases annually now from Mr. 
Scanlan. But Mr. Scanlan has no alliance with the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, and strange to say 
(isn't it?) the Chicago Cottage Organ Company has no 
alliance with Mr. Scanlan. The pianos suit the trade 
of the company; it purchases them and pays for 
them and Mr. Scanlan gets the money, and every 





time he gets it he sends a receipt to Chicago to prove 
that the money came to hand. This, we believe, is a 
very popular way of doing these things, but there is 
no reason for conjecturing that because these ordinary 
business transactions are in progress Mr, Scanlan and 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company (both of whom 
sometimes handle the very same identical trade) 
should go under one roof and sell pianos together, 
and even if such a conjecture should arise in the in- 
terior of the Aristotelian skull of the average trade 
editor it does not follow that it is a real, a genuine 
or even a conclusive truth. In fact the very conject- 
ure arising out of the distorted brain of a trade 
editor is very apt, because of its paternity, to be the 
very opposite of the truth. 

If ever such a combination as a direct alliance 
between the New England Piano Company and the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company should be effected, 
the event would cast its shadow far ahead and in ad- 
vance of publication. Moreover, certain alliances are 
on their very faces impossible, and the impossible 
ones are never even discussed, much less conjectured, 
by well posted men in the trade, 

Mr. Scanlan has been besieged by real estate agents 
in Boston, and this is, under the circumstances, very 
natural. He is himself a most remarkable expert 
teal estate judge on Boston and Massachusetts real 
property, but just now he is ina state of quiet and 
reflection and is not hurrying in the least in com- 
ing to any conclusion. He has a great retail ware- 
room in his large factory building, and could do an 
extensive trade right in that spot, whither he could 
draw people by advertising. Chickering & Sons are 
doing the very same thing in their factory. 

He can afford to take it easy, for he is the one in- 
dividual who demonstrated a great brain capacity in 
the recent real estate and lease deal; the cream of 
the transaction went tohim. When he comes to a 
decision it will be published in these columns, where 
news is printed only after confirmation, unless indeed 
confirmation is impossible, and then this paper may 
publish the unconfirmed report with a reservation. 
Sensational journalism is welcome to us provided it 
does not appear in these columns, and we take good 
care that it does not. 





ESTEY. 


—_—____—_ 


HE Estey piano is manufactured under expert 
auspices. Mr. Stephan Brambach is one of the 
authorities on piano making. The whole scheme is 
therefore under broad, comprehensive rules, and 
there is no lack of decision. It is known in advance 
what the piano is to be—one of the results of expert 
or scientific procedure. Now before the trade and 
musical public for a decade, the Estey has acquired 
its place, its position, its rank and its reputation. It 
started out with a great name; it has protected the 
value of that name and even enhanced it. 

In its progress the Estey has also demonstrated 
the strength and influence of certain modern piano 
methods under which it has prospered by assimilat- 
ing with them, but no effect could have been pro- 
duced with the instrument unless it had presented 
to its factors, to its disseminators as we may term 
them, to its sponsors, to its individual patrons, a 
genuine musical value. The piano is endowed with 
the mechanical and artistic properties that appeal to 
these elements with a certainty and emphasis that 
assure to it its position and strength. 

There is also behind the piano a powerful executive 
force that makes it an object to learn the general 
trade tendencies all over the country in order 
to conform with the taste andthe desires of the 





The Difference 


BETWEEN 


BEST and NONE BETTER. 


For us to claim that the Roth & Enge)- 
hardt Actions are best of all would sound 
just as ridiculous as if our competitors 
medes that claim ioe theirs ; but when we sa 
that there are none better than the Roth 
Engelhardt we are repeating what our cus- 
tomers say and what we feel is true. Our 
eort and use of the best materials prove 
this. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 








trade. Mr. Robert B. Proddow, the head of this de- 
partment, is an oracle on trade subjects ; athoroughly 
posted piano man of the highest order. Since boy- 
hood he has made the retail and the wholesale piano 
trade a constant and effective study, and his periodi- 
cal visits to all the commercial centres, his inter- 
course with all the leading factors in the trade, and 
his general associations have given him individually 
such importance that the New York Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association selected him as its president, a 
position he occupies at present. 

These combined forces as represented here are 
of such importance that the Estey piano has been 
forced into a prominence that gives it universal 
trade attention, and that insures for it an indefinite 
period of prosperity. The Estey Piano Company is 
one of those New York manufacturing concerns 
destined, by the force of its inherent equipment, 
to outgrow most of the manufacturers now identi- 
fied with the industry in this city. This prediction 
we make without the slightest hesitation. 





R. CHAS. H. PARSONS, of the Needham Piano 
and Organ Company, says that October so far 
has been the best month this year in the wholesale 
department. He was in Philadelphia on Friday of 
last week calling upon their agents, Hughes Broth- 
ers, 532 North Tenth street. This firm, although not 
on the Chestnut street piano row, is doing a big busi- 
ness. Philadelphia is particularly adapted for solic- 
iting business outside of the wareroom, and a num- 
ber of the dealers who have paid particular attention 
to this branch of the business have profited by it. 
Hughes Brothers are workers in every part of the 
city, and have found that it is the surest and 
quickest way to catch a piano customer. 


AZolian Recital. 

HE first olian recital, a program of which wag 
published in THz Musicar Courier of last week, took 
place on Saturday afternoon. Invitations toa number suffi- 
cient to fill the seating capacity of the hall on the second floor 
of the AZolian Company's building on Twenty-third street 
were sent out. The attendance was fully up to expectation, 

and it was estimated that 200 people were present. 

The program was faithfully treated and gave great sat- 
isfaction to the audience, lasting about two and a half 
hours. Many in the audience remained to inquire more 
particularly regarding this modern self playing instrument. 

Recitals will be given each Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons and a special recital every three weeks. 








—Harry F. Foss,employed by the Hallet & Davis Company, of 
Boston, as bookkeeper for many years, but who had been unable to 
work, except at intervals, as a result of continued sickness, died last 
week in the Adirondack Mountains. 

—The old story of piano swindling has cropped up again in Fort 
Madison, Ia. A man left a piano with a well-to-do farmer in Frank- 
lin County, that State, named McCracken, for inspection. The 
farmer signed what he thought was a receipt for the instrument and 


tty ee Age bag boggy ophew licate of it. The papers turned out to be 
two notes, one for $180 the other for , which the stranger 
sold in another town. He is still at liberty, 





Masons Hamlin 





PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 
W. Hz. ey meade pal nang or mga capable of the finest 
gr expression an 
iat SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
ponded so promptly to ny wis 
GEO. Ww. TCHADWICE—The tone musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood well tin tune. 


oOoRGAN SS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 
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Piano Case Factory Burned. 

HE Richardson Piano Case Company’s factory 

at Leominster, Mass., was destroyed by fire last Sat- 

urday. Seventy-five men are thrown out of employment. 

The flames started in the main building, a three story 

structure, almost gutted it and spread to a two story 

veneer house, which was reduced to ashes. The damage 

is estimated at $40,000. The firm carried $25,000 worth of 
insurance. 





Hitchcock Sale. 
HE following notice appeared in the Monday 
morning edition of the New York Suz: 

The two music stores of B.W. Hitchcock will be sold out at auction 
to-morrow by A, Fred Silverstone, the assignee. The sale at No. 11 
Park row will begin at 10 o’clock and that at No. 262 West 125th street 
at noon. 

A representative of THz Musica, Courter called at 11 
Park row to ascertain something of the assignee sale and 
was informed that nothing was known about it. A call at 
885 Sixth avenue, the Hitchcock headquarters, secured a 
personal interview with Mr. Hitchcock, who gave the fol- 
lowing information : 

There are three Hitchcock stores, one in Partk row, one 
on Sixth avenue and one in Harlem, the main store being 
on Sixth avenue. Mr. Hitchcock made an assignment 
some time ago, and although he stated that he had some 
$400,000 worth of assets over and above his liabilities, these 
assets consisted of real estate in Harlem, and as there was 
no market for Harlem lots, the assignee had decided, in or- 
der to raise immediate money, to sell to the highest bidder 
the two branch stores. ‘‘ That’s all there is to it,” said Mr. 
Hitchcock, 

There is a report that Richard Saalfield, of 13 East Four- 
teenth street, music publisher, proposes to buy the stock 
offered for sale. 





From Atlanta. 
R. AUGUST M. GEMUNDER, of August 
Gemiinder & Sons, violin makers, of this city, re- 
turned on Saturday from Atlanta, Ga., where he has been 
for several days arranging the exhibit of violins which was 
sent forward to appear in the International and Cotton 
States Exhibition. 

Some little difficulty arose regarding the disposition of 
the Gemiinder collection, some in authority claiming that 
it belonged in the Manufactures Building, while Mr. Ge- 
miinder claimed that it was loaned to Mrs. Theo. Sutro and 
belonged in the Art Department. Mr. Gemiinder was sus- 
tained by Mrs. Sutro and carried his point, and a beautiful 
case of Gemiinder art violins has a prominent position in 





the New York city room of the Woman’s Ruilding, labeled 
‘**Loan Exhibition of Gemiinder Art Instruments by Mrs. 
Theo. Sutro.” Mr. Gemiinder started to-day for a trip 
through Pennsylvania. 


The Poole Piano. 

HE fire at Poole & Stuart’s piano factory, Bos- 

ton, seems to have fired the house into greater activity, 

and more pianos are shipped from the factory than ever be- 

fore. Mr. Newman, the head of the manufacturing de- 

partment. is known as one of the brightest and most ex- 

perienced practical piano men in New England, and he is 

managing affairs with unusual promptness and a most 

beneficent effect upon the pianos themselves, which were 

never made before this with such care and attention and 
such excellent results. 

Why does Mr. Poole not call his pianothe Poole Piano? It 
would be an excellent name to supersede the name of Poole 
& Stuart, which has lost its reason for being. Mr. Poole is 
thoroughly well known in the wholesale trade, and there 
seems to be no valid cause for perpetuating a firm title on 
a piano which is so young and vigorous that a slight change 
as is suggested could not in the least affect it. On the 
other hand, it would do the piano good, and it sounds well 
to call it the Poole Piano. What's the matter with the 
Poole Piano? 








Eight and a Half. 

NE of the greatest triumphs ever attained by 
any piano manufacturing house in this country ona 
special or particular piano was that of the Emerson Piano 
Company, of Boston, with its Style 14 upright, which was 
launched upon the trade about eight or ten years ago. As 
soon as the virtues of the instrument became apparent its 
renown actually spread from Maine to Calitornia and 
South to Texas and the Gulf, and there was not a dealer 
who did not envy the Emerson agents for controlling such 
an instrument. It did not require much time before the 
Emerson Style 14 became a staple musical commodity, and 
to-day, after its sales have gone into the ten thousands, its 
position is as fixed and determined as that of gold itself, 
and there is not an agent of the house who is not as much 
interested in its sale as ever, and if anything more so. Its 

fame is perpetuated in the trade. 

The Style 14 is a large sized upright. A smaller size—4 
feet 9% inches high by 5 feet 4% inches wide—is the 
Emerson 8%, an upright now provided with a new and 
most remarkable scale, a scale which constitutes an instan- 
taneous hit. It is self-apparent to any expert, to any mu- 
sical intelligence, to any experienced piano dealer, that with 
the new scale the Emerson Piano Company presents to 





the trade a formidable product endowed with a capacity 
which is destined to attract as much if not more attention 
than the Style 14 aroused in former days. 

It is afterall a question of scale; that is tosay fundamentally 
it is a scale question, the solution of which depends upon 
the working out, the exhaustion. The Emerson Piano 
Company has never yet placed a scale upon the market in 
the nature of an experiment. The house goes into the 
question of exhaustion of possibilities on its own account 
first, and only after it has been determined that the scale 
is su¢cessful, only then is it marketed. 

This course was naturally pursued with this new Style 
8%, an upright which has a rich, full, mellow, musical 
quality, a singing qvality and a peculiarly powerful, 
sonorous bass, which alone makes it a most remarkable 
upright. As to its complete success there can be no doubt. 

Emerson pianos will be shipped at the rate of about 80 
per week during the balance of the year. 

The Boston trade is healthy. 








The Autoharp. 
HE advertisement published elsewhere in this 
issue is a facsimile of that used by Alfred Dolge & 
Son, general sales agents for the Autobarp, in all the lead- 
ing magazines and journals of the country, to make known 
the many desirable qualities of this instrument. 

The liberal line of advertising which has been carried on 
for months in the home journals has thoroughly impressed 
on the minds of the people that the Autoharp is “easy to 
buy and easy to play.” It has also proved of much benefit 
to the dealer, because it has made the Autoharp easy to 
sell, This is the report that comes from all the important 
dealers. 

It will pay all retailers to stock up, especially at this time 
of the year, with the popular selling styles of Autoharps ; 
also cases, trimmings, music, &c. Up to the present time 
Style 23, Autoharp has proved to be one of the best, if not 


the best, sellers in the catalogue, but now Style 2% is rather 
taking the preference. 

The latter sells for a little more money and has the 
greater musical possibilities. Send for that elegant little 
brochure, The Autobarp, and How It Captured the Family. 








—Frank H. King, of the Wissner house, was in Worcester and Bos- 
ton last week. 

—Fred Leighthold will o i a music store at 123South Third street, 
La Crosse, Wis., ina few 

—P. B. Severson, the Lafayette, Ind., dealer, has arranged for the 
representation of the full line of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago. 

— Work has been commenced on a two story building in Phcenix, 
Ariz., which will be occupied by A. Redewill’s music emporium. 

pegtenticn is said to have been made for a receiver for the Coal- 

ter & ¢lgrove Company, music dealers, in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
$15,000. business has been established 10 years and claiméd a capital of 
"r= RENT—Weber one 


jano, good condition, $4 a month and 
cartage one way. H. 


bbage, 600 West End avenue. 
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USINESS here is of moderate proportions and 
in a retail way below expectations. 

The larger houses are holding their own, and perhaps 
doing more than their share of the trade; the smaller 
houses are the ones to complain most. 

There is no doubt that proportionately the Chicago music 
trade is more than keeping pace with other trade centres, 
and all the attempts which have been made in the past or 
anything which can be said now belittling the pianos which 
are manufactured in this city or neighborhood have had 
little or no effect, and such efforts will have still less in the 
future. 

There are no $75 boxes made here, and there are many 
concerns turning out instruments that would do credit to 
either New York or Boston. This is a fact which all man- 
ufacturers should know, and the sooner they realize it the 
better it is for them, 

It was pointed out long ago in these columns that the 
result of so many manufacturers in this city had naturally 
changed the methods of doing business, the greatest 
change being in lessening the number of dealers handling 
pianos made elsewhere, and even those dealers who have 
so far steered clear of the manufacturing mania sell mostly 
Chicago made instruments, though it must be confessed 
mostly of the cheaper grades. The one house which has 
thought best to handle only Eastern made pianos suc- 
cumbed to the pressure and sells now and has done so for 
some time several different Chicago made instrun‘ents. 

That Eastern house is fortunate which, lacking a rep- 
resentative here, succeeds in placing its goods in any house 
where any considerable number would be disposed of, and 
there are a number of them who would not care to make 
known just how few of their pianos are sold here, although 
having apparently good agents. 

This isa good market for pianos, and even at the very 
moderate rate at which the city is growing now, from the 
estimate made by their own directory proprietors, will have 
not one less than 2,000,000 people in 1900, with a larger pro- 
portionate number of suburban residents. 

The suggestion is made in good faith to those houses in 
the East which have had representatives here, through 
whom numbers of their products have been disposed of, 
not to lose the prestige gained by waiting too long and 
being obliged to renovate a reputation which they now 
have. Every day's delay costs them money. A Chicagoan 
is never tired of speaking of the growth of his city, and 
the greatest skeptic becomes imbued with the same feeling 
the longer he lives here. He cannot help it and he has 
reason for such an impression. 

*e* ee 


Mr. Edward P. Mason, of Boston, arrived in Chicago last 
Saturday night, but only remained here two or three days, 
as he says the Chicago branch is doing so well that no sug- 
gestions or help are needed from him. He went from here 
to Milwaukee, thence to St. Paul, where he was to meet 





Mr. J. A. Norris, thence to Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
intended making several stops on his way home. 

Mr. Mason says that business is improving right along, 
and that it is better than for five years previously. There 
are reasons for this ; the company has improved its piano, 
particularly the upright, which to-day is one of the very 
best in the market; the grand is being played by good 
artists, and will be still more heard in concert work in the 
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future ; good dealers are handling the instrument, and as 
a leader this is insisted on by the company, and finally 
the system of stringing is proving an advantage to the 
piano and adds to the ease of disposal. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting, formerly of Boston, and now of New 
York, has been engaged to play the Mason & Hamlin piano 
with the Chicago Orchestra both at Detroit and Chicago, 
and Mr. Sieveking is also engaged to play it at Chicago 
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during the coming season with the same famous organiza- 
tion, and also at Boston with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. These artists are not the only ones who will use the 
Mason & Hamlin piano, but simply some of the late engage- 
ments. As is well known, Mr. Wm. H, Sherwood uses the 
instrument at all his concerts, and purposes playing at 
more public recitals than ever on his return from Europe, 
which it is expected will be about January 1 next. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company has reason for congratu- 
lations on the score of its prosperity, which is well de- 
served, and because of the re-establishment of the health 
of its president, Mr. E. P. Mason. 

**# &# & 

In response to acall for a meeting in relation to the new 
proposed Music Trade Protective Association, made by 
Wm. C. Camp, the trade very generally responded yester- 
day afternoon, holding the meeting in Estey & Camp's ware- 
room. The matter was discussed at some length, no one 
seemingly being opposed to making a trial of the thing, 
and no one making any particular suggestion as to its 
modus operandi. Finally the gentlemen present appointed 
a committee of five, consisting of Geo. P. Bent, W. C. 
Camp, P. P. Gibbs, Jas. E. Healy and W. L. Bush, to for- 
mulate the proper scheme, and when they come to the 
proper point call another meeting. I. N. Camp was the 


temporary chairman. ike ahi 


Mr. T. G. Fischel claims that the newly decorated Con- 
over Music Hall in the Conover Music Building in St. Paul 
will when finished be one of the handsomest halls in the 
country, and naturally thinks that having such a handsome 
place for concerts will add to the popularity of the com- 
pany, and he is right about it. The beautiful little Stein- 
way Hall in this city is a case in point. It is being used 
almost constantly, afternoons and evenings, for recitals, 
lectures and what not, and each time it is occupied makes 
the place better known and familiarizes the people with the 
location, with the house and the instruments they handle. 

ee ee 

The C. P. S. A. holds its first dinner this evening at the 
Auditorium. It will be strictly a private affair ; no invited 
guests whatever will be present, not even the trade editor. 
About fifty of the boys are expected to be present, and we 
wish them all a good time and lots more in the future. 

ee ee 


Thursday last was the 31st anniversary of the foundation 
of the great house of Lyon & Healy. Mr. P. J. Healy was, 
however, in the city for three months prior to the date of 
formation, arranging matters. 

“ne 2 * 

The Chase Brothers Piano Company is making some 
strong bids for business, and getting it. The house is 
showing in its warerooms several samples of new Hackley 
pianos, which are really very creditable productions and 
must not be classed with cheap grade instruments by 
any means. The pianos have good styles of cases, are 
double veneered, have good scales, ivory keys, a good 
tone and easy action, the latter a sine qua non with some 


b je 
reat ag “ee * 


The Stradivarius violin now in the collection of Lyon 
& Healy was made in the year 1690, and is, with the excep- 
tion of the famous Tuscan, the only instrument known to 
have been made in that year by Antonius Stradivarius. 





It is the mate to one of the four great Strads of the 
world, viz., the Tuscan. Its dimensions are identical in 
every respect. They are also the same as those of the 
great ‘‘ Dolphin” Strad, which is famous the world over 
for its beauty and tone. 

The tone is surprisingly mellow in quality, and as even 
as the voice of the world’s greatest songstress. Its condi- 
tion is one of the most remarkable facts relating to the 
instrument. It seems scarcely possible that an instrument 
made 205 years ago should be so perfectly preserved. 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy take great pleasure in showing it 
to those interested in such things. Here are its dimensions : 

Length of body, 14 inches full. 

Width across body, 6 11-16 inches. 

Width across bottom, 8 inches. 

Height of sides (top), 1 3-16. 

Height of sides (bottom), 1 7-32. 

The instrument was brought from Venice in 1807 to 
Pybus, a Bond street dealer of those days, and a little later 
became the property of Viscount Arbuthnot, who kept it in 
his possession for many years, finally parting with it to a 
nephew, Mr. Ogilvie. It finally came into the possession of 
Messrs. Hill, of London, from whom it was immediately 
purchased by Mr. D. J. Partello, United States consul, for 
his collection, which is recognized as containing more rep- 
resentative specimens than any other in Europe. From 
Mr. Partello it was secured by Messrs. Lyon & Healy. 

sen e# # 

The Hallet & Davis Piano Company, of this city, has in- 
augurated a word contest, the leading prize being a Hallet 
& Davis piano. Although last Sunday was the first an- 
nouncement, they are already up to their ears in replies. 

san 2 

Tindale, Brown & Co., of Jacksonville, Ill., are populariz- 
ing their house by giving musical entertainments in their 
warerooms. The last one occurred on Tuesday last and 
the music was furnished by the Grand Opera House 


orchestra of that city. ty 
* 


W. F. Kirtley, agent for the Newman Brothers Organ 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., was in our city Monday in the 
interest of the Newman organs. He succeeded in closing 
a contract by which Hamilton & Noll will handle their cele- 
brated organs. Mr. Kirtley thoroughly understands his 
business and is an expert on the organ, and the manner in 
which he showed the good advantages of the “ Viol 
D'Gamba” reeds was indeed pleasing. This Viol D'Gamba 
action is the latest valuable improvement in reed organs. 

It consists of a set of reeds (25 in all), beginning at F 
below middle C to F above middle C. The pitch is two 
octaves higher than their relative position. The stop oper- 
ating them is called ‘‘ Viol D’Gamba,” and is also con- 
nected so as to partly open the melodia set of reeds, thereby 
producing a most desirable quality of tone.—Deep Water 
World, Deep Water, Mo. 

se 2# # 
Personals. 

Mr. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., is expected daily 
in Chicago. He is on his way back with his family from 
Europe. 

Mr. W. E. Heaton, with C. H. Atley & Co., of Buffalo, 
was again a visitor. 

Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones, of Haines Brothers, of New 
York, was several days here and finally completed the 








‘deal whereby Mr. J. O. Twichell takes the formal agency 
of the Haines Brothers piano. Mr. Twichell ordered two 
carloads sent at once, and will push the goods, which please 
him immensely. Mr. Floyd-Jones has continued his trip 
and will go through Iowa. 

Mr. H. D. Cable returned last Tuesday, and is already 
thinking of making another short trip. 

Mr. Charles Becht, representing the Brambach piano, has 
just returned to Chicago from a successful Western trip, 
and leaves immediately for a Southern tour. 

Mr. Ben Starr, of Richmond, Ind., was here visiting 
their agent, Mr. Henry Detmer. 

Gen, Julius J. Estey was a guest of Estey & Camp for 
several days this week. He visits the St. Louis house, 
thence home. 


Mr. Robert Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, of 
New York, was also in the city. 

Mr. J. F. Sluyter, of Rockford, Ill., whorecently failed, 
owed but little and it is said will be able to pay 70 cents on 
the dollar. 

Mr. John Jaquest, the proprietor of Lyon, Potter & Co.'s 
draying outfit, died this week. He was weil known in the 
trade here, having been in the business for many years. 
His health had been bad for several years. 

Mr. Henry MacLachlan, with the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, has just returned from a successful Western trip. 

Mr. I. O. Nelson has returned from a protracted European 
stay, and has resumed his connection with the Mason & 
Hamlin Company. 





Peek & Son. 
EEK & SON have their warerooms for the 
present in the large brick building at the southeast 
corner of Forty-seventh street and Broadway. 

The room is ample in its dimensions, and makes an ac- 
ceptable place for a retail business. The energy displayed 
by this firm in placing themselves in a position to transact 
business without losing an hour after their disastrous fire is 
worthy of note. 

The fire occurred on Saturday morning, and the Monday 
morning following they opened up with stock and offices at 
their present quarters. Toa representative of Tuz Musi- 
cat Courter Mr, Peek said that they were very agreeably 
surprised that their selection of a temporary place of busi- 
ness was proving so satisfactory. Their retail business for 
the week had been good, and it was not at all improbable 
that their present quarters might be made permanent. 
They will certainly continue in them until after January 1. 

The insurance adjusters held a meeting on Friday, and 
accepted without question the inventory of damages sub- 
mitted by the firm, amounting to $7,500. So rapid an ad- 
justment is almost unprecedented, as 20 days at least is 
usually required to satisfactorily estimate the losses after a 
fire. 








Jacot Building Finished. 
ESSRS. JACOT & SON, musical box manu- 
facturers and dealers, took possession of their re- 
decorated wareroom on Union square last Monday. They 
have been temporarily in the Decker Building, pending the 
repairing on their store, The alterations have made the 
old salesrooms very attractive. 
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In less than a week from the fire in our establishment we are 


settled in our new quarters and prepared to ship all 
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A Serious Accident. 
R. ROBERT MACK, a piano tuner of Jersey 


City, met with a serious and painful accident last doubtful. 


mic Hospital, on Twenty-third street, and has been in that 
-institution since. The surgeons are hopeful that the eye 
may be saved, although at the present time it seems 





Monday. While tuning a square piano a string broke and 





in flying struck Mr. Mack in his left eye, lacerating it in a 


frightful manner. He was taken at once to the Ophthal-! york and Baltimore last week, 


—C. A. Williams, of C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester, was in New 





that city, 


—O A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, was in Washing- 
ton on Saturday, and E. Payson, of the same company, is West. 

—Mr. Geo. Cook, of the Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, was ex- 
pected back from Chicago yesterday. 

John McMullen, a candidate for alderman in Rochester, N. Y., is 
a piano mover in the employ of Martin Brothers, music dealers, of 
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Guaranteed mF rfect fifth. Acknowledged the 
best in the ea Best ay 7 bie — 


B’avs of 30, $7 a8. a6: 5138 pn gas 
SPECIALTY: FINEST Bows. 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany, 
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PEWTERVILLE, Jew Nersey, October 18, 1895. 

Dear Musical Courier : 

FTER a great deal of study, and looking the 
A . ground over thoroughly and comparing your paper 
with other music trade papers, I find, to my regret and 
chagrin, that you don't know how to do it after all, and that 
you are not ‘‘in it.” Asa good, steady and loyal friend of 
yours I have made up my mind to exercise one of the great- 
est privileges of friendship in being perfectly candid with 
you and advising you exactly what to do to get into the 
proper category of a successful trade paper, for you must 
certainly do that if you wish to succeed in the future which 
is, of course, ahead of you. 

I have watched closely how you doit. You get up a big 
paper, you engage many people, you open real branches in 
two hemispheres, you put live correspondents in them, you 
pay them always in full, you pay your paper mills what you 
owe, you pay your printers, you pay your editors, your 
news sources get their money, you pay your rent and you 
continue to pay all the debts you constantly incur in pro- 
ducing your weekly publication. All that is so, but it is 
not the real, true, successful method. Why, you even pay 
your traveling expenses. That is not business. It is not 
fin-de-siécle journalism in the music trade press line ; in 
fact it is foolish in view of current events. 

You want totransform your old style methods in all re- 
spects, but particularly in your traveling expense item ; for 
what is the use in paying when you can get members of the 
piano trade to club together and pay your trip even as far 
as California; you can get them to do it for one of your 
European trips. Go around among them ; tell them how 
you place their pianos; tell each one of them the same 
story of how you put their pianos in certain hands. Of 
course you know you cannot do it, but so much the better. 
You can of course go to A and tell him that you can get a 
house in Indianapolis to put B’s pianos out and take in A’s. 
A will then subscribe $50 toward your Pacific trip. Then 
go to Band tell him that you can put A’s piano out of a 
house in St. Louis and put B’s in, and B then will subscribe 
$75, and keep it up in the whole trade with those great 
brained piano men who don’t know what to do themselves. 
Don’t stop when youhave arranged this subscription money 
for your great trip across the continent, but go and talk 
about it so that all the other trade editors hear it and get 
envious. There is nothing that does you so much good as 
the envy of competitors, particularly when they are sol- 
vent and you should happen to be an insolvent fakir— 
should happen, I say. 

When you get through with the piano men work up a 
scheme with a busted supply house that cannot even pay 
its advertising bills. Get the young supply man, who is as 
green as his creditors seem to be, to give you a lot of notes 
of his own and get some piano man who has good credit to 
put them through his bank. Then goto him’and make him 
show just how much he got, and make this young fool 
divide the cash with you by telling him how great you are 
going to make his supply fame among dealers out West, as 
if the dealers really had something to say about piano 
supplies. 

Put a scheme like that through and you will be able to 
make a delightful trip right across the continent, taking in 
the Chicago Trade Dinner by the way, and figuring as a 
capitalist, besides being a music trade editor. Lose the list 





BRAUMULLER 








NEW STYLES. 


HE above cut illustrates a new creation in case work of the Braumuller Company. This instrument 
is made in four styles—No. 40, ebonized ; No. 42, antique mahogany ; No. 44, figured walnut, and No, 46, English 
oak. The cases are double veneered and Wessell, Nickel & Gross actions are used. 

The instruments are 74 octaves, three unisons throughout, overstrung bass, and contain the firm’s new perfeeted har- 
monic scale, full iron plate with tuning pin support, practice pedal or muffler, automatic full front swinging music desk, 
patent tone deflector, revolving fallboard, nickel plated continuous hinges on top lid and fallboard, elegantly hand 
carved raised panels in both top and bottom frames, richly carved pilasters and trusses, panels on sides, finest quality 


ivory keys. Warranted for five years. Height, 4 feet 10 inches ; width, 5 feet 214 inches; depth, 2 feet 2% inches. 





York by the finder and one of the other trade editors get 
hold of it. That will make it the more interesting all 
around. See? 

Oh, you are not in it at all, you ain’t. Get up a fake list 
of correspondents ; publish the name of your office boy as 
one of your staff; blow about your great prosperity (of 
course you must be convinced that those to whom you blow 
don’t know anything about your piano manufacturers’ sub- 
scription contribution for this begging expedition although, 
necessarily, some persons will know), and go on your way a 
happy man. 

I know what you will say ; you'll say this is an old racket 
of a fakir who always did such things in the past, and who 
always busted and stuck a lot of soft-skulled piano men, 
and that he will of course bust again. I know you'll say 
that, and I guess you're right. But the times have 
changed. 

I'll tell you the truth ; I subscribed myself to that kind of 
a scheme recently, and that’s the reason I know all about 
it. The way I dropped to it was this. I got a letter, and 
here it is: 

NEw YORK, September 20, 1895. 

DEAR Mr. P.—I owe you $115. I am an honorable man who will 
never swindle you, although I may not pay you. I never do or I'll 
know the reason why. Iam going to make a triumphal trans-con- 
tinental trip in the interest of the trade. The following firms have 
contributed the sum of money opposite each name. This sum does 





not embrace the amount I owe to each, nor the advertising I have 
collected in advance. If you will subscribe $25 toward my trip I 
will consider your debt as cancelled. You really should do so, and 
send the checque by return, for I can do you and your house lots of 
good (or harm) on this trip. Tell me where you wish me to place 
your pianos and I will see that others are put out and yours in. 

Don’t tell anyone about this except your firm, which should also 
send me at least $50 toward this picnic. I’ve never in my life trav- 
eled on my own money, for, you know, I never had any money of my 
own anyhow. 

At the approaching danger of my next failure I am going to avoid 
it by getting the bright and intelligent members of the piano trade to 
subscribe to pay my creditors. I am all right now. 

Yours as always on top, JAKE PAKE. 


That’s the letter. I did subscribe, and I wrote to him, 
as the following letter shows you: 


PEWTERVILLE, Jew Nersey, September 31, 1895. 

DEAR FAKE—I inclose a receipt of one dollar on account of what 
you owe me. I hope you will enjoy yourself. You certainly do. Of 
all the poor, suffering trade editors in this world you are the most 
pitiful. You have always suffered so much. You have been too 
busy to pay even your debts, and I wish you would give my kindest 
regar is to all the piano men who subscribe to your transcontinental 
trip. They are dandies. Do you think there is another trade like 
ours? Talk about liberal men; talk about men of hearts and 
soles! There youare! Don’t spend all your money before you get 
to Frisco, for I know the Frisco piano men. There are no soft fools 
among them. If you happen to get one of your usual “dead brokes” 
there you will not be able to skin them, and as you have exhausted 
the Eastern crowd already with your subscription scheme you would 
then have to stay in Frisco, and that is about the only threat which 





of your subscribers en route, so that it can be sent to New 





SB. - MILLS TO BLASIUS. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1895. 


Messrs. BLASIUS & SONS : 


GENTLEMEN—Allow me to express my admiration for the Blasius Piano which | 


recently had the pleasure of playing upon. During my artistic career | have used all of 


the great pianos of the world and have found but one to satisfy me like yours. 


The 


Blasius Piano fully justifies the exalted praise given it by many eminent authorities, both 


in music and science. 


It is certainly a masterpiece in piano building and has the 


‘ elements of volume, sonority, singing quality, as well as evenness of scale, developed to 


a degree of perfection. 


The repetition of the scale is excellent. 


The Blasius Piano is 


one of the few instruments on which | can play everything in my repertoire. Its 
exquisite touch admits of my doing exactly as | wish and enables me to express that 


which I desire to express. 


What Ss. B. MILLS says 


Truly, 


of the Blasius Piano. 


A great testimonial 


In this respect the Blasius Piano is all an artist can desire. 
(Signed) S. B. MILLS. 


from the 


talented concert pianist and composer. 


BLASIUS & SONS, 


1101, 1108 & |I119 Chestnut Street, 


Established Nearly 
Half a Century. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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could induce ¢hem to subscribe for your trip back to Salt Lake; you 
could walk in from that point, 
M. T. Poccer. 
He never acknowledged receipt. I heard yesterday that 
the young supply man whois in thescheme has a mortgage 
on Fake’s paper, but I don't believe it, because there isn’t 
sufficient in it to pay the legal expenses connected with the 
filing of the papers. But you folks don’t know what's go- 
ing on. Why don't you work the racquettoo? There is 
nothing like our trade forsuch racquets. M. T. Poccer. 


Yours, 








The Story of the Banjo. 


(Continued.) 


HE covering of the face of the neck, wholly or in 

part, with thin brass was in vogue, in Horace Weston’s 

time, with those who used non-fretted instruments. Til- 

ton, on Broadway, near Spring street, also made banjos as 
well as guitars. 

The Dobsons have been favorably known for years as 
proficient players of the banjo. Their advertisements as 
teachers and makers have continually been before the pub- 
lic. An innovation in the shape of a closed-bdck banjo for 
a time occupied their attention. Subsequently a so-called 
‘‘ bell banjo” made its appearance in their hands, the lat- 
ter meeting with no better success than did their former 
conception. 

John M. Turner has long been known as a banjo soloist, 
manufacturer, and instructor. He is the author of many 
comic songs, while his instrumental pieces have received 
the encomiums of the late P. S. Gilmore, and of musical 
directors, both here and abroad. He teaches the banjo in 
accordance with the regular rules of music. 

Let it here be said that there are in vogue several ‘‘ sim- 
plified methods” of writing music for the banjo. One of 
these is believed to have originated with ‘‘ Mob” Turner, a 
minstrel violinist, but surely no “ simplified method ” com- 
mends itself to those initiated into the regularly established, 
legitimate system of musical notation ; and the advice is 
here extended to those about to learn the banjo, to begin 
and continue in the orthodox way. 

‘* Jimmy” Clark next appeared as a maker, mostly for 
professionals, and there are still extant among the fraternity 
special examples of his craft which, though not up to the 
present standard in point of finish, compare rather favor- 
ably in tone with those of the later day manufacturers. 

There are many excellent instruments upon the market, 
among which may be mentioned as specially worthy of con- 
sideration those made by Lansing, Gatcomb and Fairbanks, 
of Boston, and by Stewart, of Philadelphia. The writer, 
who for thirty-five years has been an amateur devoted to the 
very best interests of the banjo, believes, without interest or 
prejudice of any sort whatever, that the Morrison is the 
best and most enduring instrument that has thus far been 
produced, but hopes that experiment and experience will 
teach how a richer and fuller tone may yet be imparted to 
the banjo. Each make has its votaries, and pamphlets are 
circulated by the manufacturers extolling the special merits 
of their respective instruments, and setting forth in glow- 
ing terms their ultra excellences of tone and construction. 

The banjo journals that are published throughout the 
country contain matter of great moment to those inter- 
ested in the banjo, and do much to advance the char- 
acter of its music, the proper fingering of the instrument, 
and to promote its general welfare. The criticisms are for 





the most part fair and generous, and free from jealousy or 
acumen, though now and then some one tries, either from 
personal pride or pecuniary interest, to ride some particular 
hobby almost to death. It is a wide world, with room 
enough in it for all deserving folk, Let no one set himself 
up as too absolute an autocrat, but live and let live. 

A careful perusal of these journals will give the reader a 
fine opportunity to study the different opinions as to the 
requisites for securing in a banjo the proper quality of 
tone, what its proportions should be, whether the neck is to 
be made of a solid arm or in two pieces, by which method 
the greatest compactness of manufacture may be secured, 
what the proper pitch of the neck to the surface of the 
head should be, and how the finger board should be fretted. 
One may learn, too, about tail pieces, and the various ways 
of attaching them; about banjo heads, and how they 
should be put on the rim and subsequently cared for ; 
about bridges, their size, shape and material ; about strings, 
and worlds of other matters of import to the neophyte, the 
student and the proficient. 

Much has been said in times past and present concerning 
the part the African has piaped in the origin and develop- 
ment of the so-called ‘* negro melodies.” 

There seems to have existed among them in their native 
land a certain innate proclivity and fondness for time and 
music; their instruments of percussion, and particularly 
their stringed ones, betoken this. As was mentioned in 
this writing, the presence of the latter, in various conditions 
of advancement, among the tribes of Africa bears out the 
idea of a natural musical bent, and of its relative progress 
in their own country. 

The slaves of the United States were thrown among the 
whites and their superior knowledge of music; an inborn 
love thereof induced in the negroes an imitation of what 
they heard and fancied ; these crude reproductions being 
freighted with weird and characteristic peculiarities of 
time, melody, diction and rendition. An appreciation of 
the eccentricity, the comicality, the pathos of these expo- 
sitions on the part of the negroes led those who were their 
masters and daily brought into contact with them to ideal- 
ize and sing or play a musically acceptable version of the 
negro conceptions and imitations. 

This was done to a greater extent by those in the ‘‘ show 
business " who traveled among the darkies in their profes- 
sional journeys through the slave States and along the 
Mississippi River and saw large pecuniary benefits in store 
for themselves by presenting to the public a delineation of 
negro character, songs and music ; an embellished mixture 
of the negro’s African and acquired ideas and their own. 
This was the case, no doubt, with Stephen C. Foster, who, 
by his pathetic genius and powers of appreciation, immor- 
talized himself in giving to the world his musical poem, 
"Way Down Upon the Suwanee River, Hard Times Come 
Again No More, and other kindred melodies. 

In turn again the colored population of the United States 
imitated their imitators, as is attested by the nature of both 
the religious and secular music affected by the negroes of 
this country up to the present time. 

Many of the negro melodies carry traces and themes of 
Scotch, Irish, Spanish and other airs, and theories have 
been advanced in explanation of how these influences were 
brought to bear upon the negro, which, no doubt, are to 
some extent true. A solution of the matter seems to lie in 
the fiddle tunes used by the white bands of negro minstrels. 
In old times many of those musically inclined and who 





were associated with these companies had learned, directly 
or indirectly, among the dance houses and places of resort 
of New York and other seaboard cities, a great variety of 
jigs, reels, hornpipes and the like, very many of which 
were either imported direct by the sailors of all nations or 
were made up here of fragments of airs caught from them. 


These fiddle tunes were more or less incorporated in the 
music used by the negro minstrels and the popular songs 
of the day. Mayhap some of our fancied ditties of to-day 
are born of them. Each orchestra leader was proud of the 
possession of a collection of these fiddle tunes and charily 
guarded his treasures. ‘‘ Frank” Converse once owned a 
compilation of this sort ; it was in manuscript and its pages 
were yellow with age, and its ink dim ; many of the pieces 
had come from foreign parts. This collection he ex- 
changed with ‘‘ Dan ” Emmett for one the latter had made 
in his fiddle days, and Converse subsequently passed this 
over to ‘‘ George ” Coes, who is afterward said to have pub- 
lished some of the airs it contained. 

‘‘Tom” McNally, ‘* Zeke” Backus, ‘* Charlie” Abbott, 
‘‘ Bub” Shattuck, ‘* Eddie” Fox, ‘‘ Phil” Isaacs, ‘ Dick" 
Hooley, John B. Donniker, and ‘* Dave” Braham had tunes 
of this ilk at their fingers’ ends, and played them in a 
fashion that was irresistible. These airs were utilized in 
the minstrel business, and that is one way the tunes of 
other nations crept into music associated with the negro. 
John Clemons, a fiddle player, of Troy, N. Y., was re- 
sponsible for Oh, Hush, the earliest of negro operas, and a 
composition replete with pretty, catchy melodies that have 
been handed down, in one shape or another, to the present 
generation by the minstrels, 

Nowadays a very marked change has come over the 
nature of the banjo music played by professionals and 
amateurs ; the old way of ** striking” is rapidly falling into 
desuetude, while the ‘‘ guitar style” has made great 
strides into general favor among the present generation of 
players, in consequence of its being specially adapted to 
the successful rendering of the new musical répertoire. 
Wonderful execution is displayed, and when the selections 
are happy ones and well adapted to the instrument the re- 
sults are exceedingly gratifying. 

Among the banjoists is E. M. Hall, an adept in both 
styles of playing, who is still on the stage doing public ser- 
vice in burnt cork. His success throughout the United 
States and in England has been very marked, 


The Doré brothers are in the front rank of modern play- 
ers and figure before enthusiastic audiences in concerts. 
The Doré Trio, composed of George S. Doré, W. B. Far- 
mer and William C, Doré, is about making an extended 
concert tour of the West and California. 


A star of the first magnitude in the banjo firmament is 
George W. Gregory, not only as a wonderful executant and 
soloist, but as a thorough musician and teacher. He comes 
of musical parents, and in his cowboy days in New Mexico 
made a complete study of thorough bass. His arrange- 
ments of banjo music are artistic, among which may be 
mentioned Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2, Moszkow- 
ski's Boleros and Spanish Dances, and the popular La In- 
fanta March, of which he isthe composer. The Gregory 
Trio appeared first in A Trip to Chinatown, under a six 
months’ contract, receiving favorable criticisms of man- 
agers and the press. It comprised George W. Gregory, 
W. B, Farmer and Charles Van Baar, pianist. 


(To be continued) 








THIS IS THE TIME...... 





WHEN IT PAYS TO BUY A PIANO LIKE THE 


EWETT. 


Every dealer who handles 


you will write to us we 


them will prove this to you, and it 


will give you more information and 


catalogues. There is some unoccupied territory to be looked after. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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r Story & Crark Piano Co.: 
ay - GEnTLEMEN—This A. M. we received a call from our friend 
the Mr. Caldwell. It is very astonishing how we had failed to see 
ily the beauties of a Piano you had shipped here for our inspec- 
~4 » tion until he arrived, when it suddenly dawned on us that we 
on ak could not send you check too quickly, and besides give him an 
ox- order for another Piano, of which you will doubtless hear 
de through him. Inclosed please find check, as per arrangement 
his made with Mr.C. But jokes aside, let us congratulate you 
ab- on the specimen Piano sent here. It is very fine indeed. 
With regards, we remain 
a Yours sincerely, ae 
es 
a * = * ¥* September 19, 1895. 
in Story & Ciark Piano Co. : 
- Dear Sirs—Allow us to congratulate you on the Piano 
a. just received. The case is a perfect beauty; the tone mar- 
la velous as to quality and carrying power. 
sind Yours, &c., Mb Mad Ns 
nt 
he YW * * * August 10, 1895. 
nd Story & Crark Piano Co.: 
- GENTLEMEN—We have received the sample Piano, are 
of greatly pleased with.it and congratulate you on your success 
to : in the new field. The tone is excellent quality, the action 
re. P easy and responsive to the touch and exterior is very elegant. 
on } Yours truly, "eae © 
“4 : *K ; * * * October 4, 1895. 
ed ‘ Srory & CLarK Piano Co. : 
2 GENTLEMEN—* * * The Style C Piano with the im- 
y- ; proved desk leaves nothing to be desired, as the finish and 
ts. { tone are above the ordinary. Will send in order for style B 
ar- j a little later. 
ed Yours truly, Aieteite 
is : 
ia } x * * * August 9, 1895. 
es 2 Srory & CLark Piano Co, : 
” Dear Strs—* * * We are very much pleased with the 
Piano; well made, good finish and the quality of tone is 
w- round, full, brilliant and sweet; in fact we consider it an all 
‘n- around good Piano. Wishing you abundant success in the 
rad +e new departure, we remain 
ix Very truly yours, * * * * 
n- 
y: 
* * * October 5, 1895. 
Srory & CLarK Prano Co. : 


GenTLEMEN—Inclosed please find settlement for Piano, 
Think it is very nice. Have had great praise for action and 
case, In the near future can give you order for small scale. 
* Respectfully yours, * * * * 


These are only a few of the many gratifying comments of PROMINENT, 
INTELLIGENT, WELL-POSTED MUSIC DEALERS on the Story & Clark 
Pianos. The Pianos are a splendid success. Unique and entertaining Cata- 
t logue, in two colors, just out. Send for one. Better still, send for a Piano. 


-| STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


‘Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 














“ Rays” of the same sort have been shining on the Story & Clark Organs constantly for many years. 
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STERLING 
PIANOS :«’ 
ORGANS 


The STERLING Co. 


ORGANIZED 1866. 


a NY aoe 4 %, e ee 
DERB CONN. Style S. 4 feet 8 inches high. 








There is NO PIANO that gives such 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION as the 


e @ @ Sterling. 


If you wish to purchase a Piano that is 


handsome and artistic in design and finish, 


refined in tone and in every way durable, get the 


STERLING. 


In it you will find all 








these desirable qualities, 
at a price so low as 


<< to surprise you. 


Style R. 4 feet 91 inches high. 
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STYLE 4. 





STYLE 8. STYLE 10. 





THESE ARE 


RAMBACHS. 


IF YOU WOULD KNOW MORE ABOUT ’EM 





WRITE TO 


BRAMBACH PIANO Co., 


DOLGEVIiILI.H, N. Y. 
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BEAUTY OF DESIGN, 
PURITY OF TONE, 
ELASTICITY OF 
TOUCH ana 
DURABILITY. 


am——— 31/6 to 322 West 43d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


248 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Perfect —— | 
Satisfaction. } 








=30,000= 


uN) & BACH PANE 


NOW IN USE. 


atin catenin 


Perfectly Satisfactory Instruments. 


KRANICH & BACH, NEW YORK 
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A great many words are used on this page 
to tell of the many good things that come (e 
of buying and of selling the 








New England 


But __— 


Piano, 





This time we are so busy that we haven't 
a word to say except that the address 
remains | 


New England 
Piano Co., 


Factories: George, Gerard and Howard Sts., 
Boston (Highlands), [lass. 


Boston Warehouse: 200 Tremont St. 
Warerooms: 


200 Tremont Street, Boston. 


262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ©. ae 
98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
26, 28, 30 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, _ 
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The 
A. B. Chase 

















Piano 
* IS 
+ FINER 
+ THAN 
* EVER. 


Considering its QUALITY, it is sold to Dealers at 


at a very reasonable price. 




















VNC oH 
mah it will bring both Reputation and Good Profits 
to those who handle it properly. 
NAN 
ok aK 
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SIA AAD AD e 
FOAM MMA MEK! 





For territory and terms address 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., 
NORWALK, OHIO. 
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PAUL STARK, 


MANUFACTURER AND EXPORTER OF 


Fing Musical Instruments, Strings, &e. 


FACTORIES AT 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY, 





AnD PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


Mandolins, — Violins, 

Guitars, Violoncellos, 
Banjos, ; Double Basses, 
Zithers, Accordeons, 
Flutes, gy | aT: “< Concertinas, 
Fifes, Harmonicas, 
Bows, all kinds, 
Simplex Bows, 

great novelty. 


Clarinets, 
Trimmings, 
Strings. 

















Paul Stark Harps, F'ully Warranted. 
GREAT SPECIALTY MADE OF GUT STRINGS.— TRIAL ORDERS SOLICITED. 








PAUL STARK STRING SPINNING MACHINES, for Winding a Namber of Strings at the same time. 





SAMPLE AND WARE ROOMS: 


1016 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. I 


GEO. BAUER, MANAGER. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, NZ 
% 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 











we 




















THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, os & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 





J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
Cc. e New York, (See ver- 





GILDEMEESTER & EROS Nee 
factured by Gildemeester & 
New York. (See advertisement.) 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis or Company, Bos- 








BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
—— Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


THE BLASIUS PIANO 60. 


(THCORPOR ATED.) 





CAPITAL, - - ONE MO MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
advertisement.) 





aaj ore ye by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





BEHR BROS, & CO. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 202-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW “Y OF Ez... 





BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 





Freeborn 
(See ad- 


BRADBUR Y—Manufactured 
G, Smith, Brooklyn, N 
vertisement.) 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 








BRIGGS—Mannfactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 


ment.) 





A. B. CHASE—Manufactured A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 





CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 





CONOVER—Manufactured 
Piano Company, Chicago. 
vertisement.) 


Conover 
ns (See ad- 





“CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 





DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& PON D—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller cog & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 











MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1883. PIANOS. 1292: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New Y: (See adver- 
tisement.) 

MERRILL — oF rane by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 





ae ae by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 








occasional advertisement.) 
NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, ton. 
(See advertisement.) 





NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 

















KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 

KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“Vee ggg among by C. Kurtz- 
war mth Mpg N.Y. (See 














PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
Nave YFToOoR Ez. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OEIOAGO. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Fa and 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


cy | KRANICH & BACH °° **xes*opciene 





EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


Ex 


PIANOS @ HARPS. 
FACTORIES : SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS F RANE H.ESRDPD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RO cserwsTIAR WN. TF. 














-- + PIANOS... 
d Award at the States Cen- 
tennial Exhfbition- 1876. inl coe ievel to be the most 


Celebrated Instruments of the irs Guaranteed for 
pa vee. er arated, ed urnished on applica- 


Warerooms, ‘a 237 EK. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 23% to 245 E. 28d St.. New York. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Deaters will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM;: 
276 WEST MADISON ST.. 
OBRIOCAGO, IIE. 


Bib. 


PIANOS. 
Nos, 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. - 


ae a ae ag by Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa, 


SHONINGER — Manufactured B. 
ey Company, New Haven, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
— MADE BY — 
THE SINGER PiANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, LLL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PFPiIaAaANOs. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 

Senp ror Our New CaTALOcuS 
SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 
STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 


E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See advertisement. t.) 


STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 
All mail should be sent ta the office. 
Send for Catalogue.———iim 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. ‘(See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


STU WWE VESANT--Maaulactared by Stuyve- by Stuyve- 
Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OEBICAGO. ITrsIT-. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 


24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 





















































MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any f 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


"We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 





LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 





PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured Aa! 
the eure Piano Company, Con 








cord, N. H. 
THE RUSSELL PIANO she 
jm | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
Type."’ 








CHICAGO, ILL. 











SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 








y; + aaa Minn. (See adver- 
t. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

WEBSTER — Manufactured tng "- ~ 
Piano Company, New York. 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by ‘Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
pe net omen, i 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

WHEELOCK—Manutactured b 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 
SSNER—Manufactured b 

rooklyn, N.Y. ( 














xy Wm. EB. 





Otte Wiss- 
ner, B: advertise- 
ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO,, 


R ae = 


‘ ow MUSKEGON, MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





LED 


LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





Pa GEORGE LST REEY 
BOSTON. 
200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth aie. Y vou York ; 











A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 
with Perfectly Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 





ESTABLISHED-1837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


G@” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Weed and Metal * Flue and Reed. « *." *°” Volce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


FPIiIPH ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUBRL FIERCE, UWwbished 147, READING, MASS. 














THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





——— 


ln BesE SELLING 


// 
ee 


OG rer, Pal Hef gtd 


Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. ¥Y.- 
JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


PACTORIES: Southern Boulevard, P Me sca E, 1%th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.:; 404, 406, , 408 E! 80t h St. 


WAREROOMS: 113 E, 14th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 134th Sts., 
Trinity Ave. 


New Ywork. 
Write for Catalogues and Prices. 



































e 
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CTRAUCH BROS, 


M ANUFACTUR ERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12TH STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 18Tn STREET, 


New York. 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


prices moverate AND §Q,000 MADE every wsstaument 


TERMS REASONABLE. vAND IN USE FULLY WARRANTED. 
e 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizapetu Street ) 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 


New Ywors, 


PIANOS 











189 Fifth Ave., 


— IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF — 


Musical Instruments, 


A complete line of Musical Instruments of every description. 


Trimmings and Strings for all Instruments. 


——a Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YoRk 
“COR. MOTT ST., , 








The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


‘eink yar F many the er oy GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
ced a d Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and a ‘toadiinonaals cond = added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. 8. De La COVA, 
Mr. J. P.. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, Ly also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, tn Dresden. 


ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St., New York. 















Our attachinent can be applied to any Piano. 

Uses small indestructible Music Rolls. 

No clumsy, unsightly music drawer. 

Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach- 
— on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00, Liberal discounts to the Trade. 
Catalogues and prices furnished. 





——THE—— 


vy:cce, MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


= nd * THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Neve YoRrs§z.. 


CARL BARCKHOFF, | JARDINE & SON, 


BUILDER OF ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Church Organs, dbl 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
MENDELSSOHN, PA. 
























GRAND ORGANS, 
Pifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4manuals ; St. Georee’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E.Ch, 
N. ¥. a, Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., Brooklyn Taber- 
ay “ ‘Pivet Presbyterian, 
Philadeiphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 





LADIES —— with TS a Rough 


should use 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 3cakes, 25 cents. Address 


Successors to 
¥. B. BELL a CO., Bett Tower Mrc. Co., 
218 State Street, Chicago. 
a” Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 
























Violins, Tenor Viele, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED SY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 

















VAAL MBBA BO OO 


y 

W Albert Str., 
caver Markneukirchen, 
Established 1870. Germany. } 
t 


Organs 


OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... 





























Easy to sell, 
bs to cat out, 
ways satisfacto 
0 oe ummm KOPrs BROGB., 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Weaver Organ and Plano Ce., We supply dealers witha 
YORK, PA. COMPLETE LINE OF mp Aub em 
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STRICH & LELDLAR; :.csuac, areteneewnon, 


PIANOS. 





HAZELTION BROTHERS 








_ THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS aT A WOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 








—ot+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.>—?4e— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





DLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cer. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE 


my MILLER 
ea ORGAN 


IS THE 


a, 


BEST 
AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 
TO-DAY. 


where we are not represented, 
Catalogue, &c., free. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONINA. 


Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
every body without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11, 








(| 
( 
' 

SS 


at nt BR 


} THE ADM 


ADSURY. «5. 
NISTRATION: Pai 


AND THE CHOICE OF 





AMERICAN ROYALTY. 











NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


bee AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


WASHINQTON, D. C.1 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 





> 6. Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


\ \<a 2 540 & 549 West 86th St 








BA Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
FELT CLOTH 


NEW YORK. 
ROBT, M. WEBB, ‘wc roxcutas. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billioa’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


(SAAG C COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobsSs, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St, Bast River 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. 





Kabat & 





Jilmana, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HaRMOMiKAs AnD BanDonEons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 


oe” PRIME "QUALITY ONLY. 


PRICE LISTS FREE. 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS == ORGANS. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


President. 4 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, Pas 
solicited. 


Secretary. 
EP ED 


Se 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


> Cc 
~\ 


_/ 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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HACER SVLEARER 
Pace 





209 
D-nre 
YORK. 








CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NIELSON PIANO (0. ; 


MINN. 


FPARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STAID PIANO ACTIC 


f STAB FINN ACTION WG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW YORK. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


#* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR GAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ho. LER & CoO., Easton. Pa. 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manufacturer and Exporter. 
Factories at 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
and PHILADBLPHIA, PA, U.S. A 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANC®D. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TOK & BRO,, 7 "4 ges sog Comat SH UAREI Sf MEW YORK: 





— 


Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ew ___1f not, send for it. 





2 
»/Y> Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


945 Park Avenue, — York, 
Branch Offices : | 280 Des Dearborn treet, 


Sixth Street, Thabere, Be: 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Duraidility. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





\ ' 
(e=2 =A 
PRACLOUR Yo 9 ee 


ON, a 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
ian and by Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHERMAN, OLAY & CO Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., thwestern Agte., 
M, STEINERT & SONS 60. New aeaw AAT Agents, 
EW HAVEN, CONN 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUY VESANT 
PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


PaeTory : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEVVT YORE. 








The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








—THn— 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFPORNRTHE 


ACTIONS 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


Wituiam Tonk & Bro., 
26 Warren St., New York, 


HerreurGcer- SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 





AAD 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF - « 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








BAR 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO 6O., 


Piano Manufacturers, 
ete diy din in Ai di All 


Stl & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















PIANO CHAIRS 
———__—_and STOOLS. 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the * CROWN” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, witha 
out a 


PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order sol d. Cuts and 
prices on application. 


ZiTH BANJO 
MUSIC 
rs fro as iecnrenent with onl the slightest 
one from the or 

tone, if desired. ¥. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

gton Boulevard £ Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 3288 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 





Cor. Washin ee oe 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 








R. W. Tanner & Son “ce 


MANUFACTURE 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 





AND 


Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 





¢ i 
Koti 


MANUFACTURERS oF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





PIANO HARDWARE, © 


a 
(™~ 








E 








THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 








WESSELL, NICKEL € GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBW YoRB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVvORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ReSsEX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


Piano Haraweare, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


PINLADELPIV/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY) 














WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal! 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE: for music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


“aa” KURTZMANN 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


586 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


















Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 

Duerer 
Violins. 
Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 








MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





ALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indersed Red Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss. 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


PIANOS. 





manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoumeR Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board. 





9, 
<*> 

Wy eV 
ae SOHM EF “ 


FIRM To aos 
Trace MARK 


SOHRMER & CoO., 149-155 Hast 14th St... New work. 





THE MUSICA 


L COURIER. 








STHEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. 


WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


:: UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., 


Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


. 


ALFRED DOLGE: € SON. : 


‘ 


{i> 
modyc in? 


AWARD 


Cara No. 8,117. 


World’s Colambian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Feiltis — 
COVERED Wits FINE BaArR. 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 

of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


——- 


READS: 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
= BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


&@™” SEND FOR CATALOGVE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





STARR PIANOS 


machine. 
a, 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








